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Warn the WN were in their 
glory, it was a cuſtom, which the policy of 
that illufirious nation had wiſely ſanQified, 
to hold, immediately after the demiſe of 
thoſe whoſe lives had been remarkable. 
a public inqueſt upon the merit of their 
actions, which was conducted with all the 
ſeverity of juſtice. The diſcoveries reſult- 
ing from this enquiry, irrevocably deter- 
mined the portion of fame or of infamy 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 
which ſhould diſtinguiſh their memories. 


They whoſe conduct was adjudged to 


have been regulated by the diſintereſted 
principles of national virtue, were honour- 


ed with ſplendid obſequies, and interred 


in public monuments ; while others, how- 


ever dignified in life, whoſe manners had 
been governed by little and illiberal mo- 


tives, were handed over to an officer, 
whoſe interference in the funeral rites was 


deemed diſgrace, and who privately gave 


them ſepulture, in an obſcure place ſet 
apart for the purpoſe. In this ceremonial 
the people at large were intereſted, not 


only becauſe the kindred of the de- 
ceaſed were conſtrained to attend, and give 


evidence ſometimes to the diſcredit of 
thoſe whom they had loved, but becauſe 
they were aſſured the like poſthumous 
enquiry would be made into their own ac- 


tions. Hence, therefore, aroſe a double 


incentive to a virtuous life; and, although 
we are not to imagine, that all men felt 
the conſequences of the inſtitution alike, 


we may ſafely conclude, it was generally 
fruitful of good effects. 


Fon this cuſtom, which ceaſed in leſs 


happy times, * integrity of the hiſtorian 
WE 
OLD, | became 
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became the only ſubſtitute; yet, though 
the few at leaſt were with his reach, 
he did not always maintain that dignity of 
character, which, in many caſes, might 
have rendered his interpoſition a check 
upon their vices. Whether from motives 
of intereſt or of fear; whether ſrom re- 
miſſneſs of attention or national partiality, 
truth, whom at all times he ſhould have 
idolized, who ſhould have directed his 
diſcuſſions, animated his remarks, and 
ſanctified his concluſions, was too little 
revered. Nor have ſuch circumftances 
operated in antiquity alone. They have 
extended their influence to theſe times; 
and, hence, we preſum e, it is, that the 
works of ſome later hiſtorians are ſo uncer- 
tain and contradiQory; nay, that the 
ſame writer, in his different productions, 


ſometimes applauds and ſtigmatizes the 
ſame character. + 


AN 


- 2+ The Abbe Millot, {ſpeaking in his Elements 
of the hiſtory of England,” of Lewis the XIVth. 
lays « Smollet properly vepreſents that monarch 
« as a factious tyrant, who ſacrificed the repoſe of 
« Europe to his ambition and his pride.” 
And he 8 adds “ The revocation of 
B 2 5 Kathe 
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AN influence thus fatal to the dignity, 
and deſtructive of the importance of hiſtory, 
though it ſhould be reprobated every where, 
is, nevertheleſs, found to operate in all 
nations, particularly thoſe under deſpotic 
government, and in none more than 
France. Indeed, many are the annaliſts 
of that country, who, however illuſtri- 
ous they may be in point of genius, are ſo 
extravagantly partial, eſpecially when they 
treat of their popular characters, the Henry 8 
or Lewis's, as to make it highly impru- 
dent to put opinion upon their mercy. 
He who can be weak enough to do ſo, 
may be often gratified by the efforts of in- 
genuity, at the ex :pence of truth; he may 
be charmed by narratives which misſtate 
facts; and may be ſeduced to admire ſome 


tc the edict of Nantz, and the blood that bedewed 
e the continent, juſtify the records of hiſtory 
„ againſt him.“ The curious reader may com- 
pare theſe extracts with the annals of Lewis in the 
& Elements of the hiſtory of France,” and determine 
upon the conſiſtency of the Abbe as to that favou- 
rite character. Was it neceſſary, many proofs 
might be adduced, of the truth of the obſervation 
above made, from Voltaire alſo, whoſe partiality 
to his hero is too glaring to eſcape the notice of 
the moſt ſuperficial obſerver. 
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actions as ſplendid, which honeit common 
ſenſe would teach him to abhor. 


BEsID Es ſuch partiality, there are other 
circumſtances which tend to contract the 
uſe of hiſtorical compoſition. While ſome 
writers pique themſelves upon a brevity 
which is really obſcure, there are others 
who make a merit of reciting facts with- 
out forming concluſions; of developing 
complex ſyſtems of policy, without advert- 
ing to their conſequences in practice; and 
of excluding even that ſpecies of ſentimen- 
tal animadverſion, which might be direct- 
ed, at once, to inform the underſtanding 
and improve the heart, Were the hiſtorian 


to addreſs himſelf to the intelligent alone, 


a plan even thus contracted might be 
deemed ſufficient: but, as the majority of 


readers are by no means capable of forming 


juſt inferences from facts, concluſions can- 
not be too explicitly made. Judging on 


theſe principles, we imagine no ſpecies 
of hiſtorical compoſition, ſo far as it is 


licenſed to extend, can rival that, which, 
making a comparative ſcrutiny of actions, 
determines, like the Egyptian inquiſitors 
of old, not from their ſplendour, but in- 
trinſio merit. It opens a field to the 
ingenious, 


ingenious, in which, while judgment ex- 
patiates, fancy may explore delight; it 
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gives characters a ſtrength of expreſſion, 


of which, otherwiſe repreſented, they 


appear incapable; it renders illuſtri- 
ous deeds ſtill more alluring, by exhibiting 
them in contraſt to each other; and, on 


account of the moral applications it adopts, 


Compara- _ 


tive view 
of the birth 
and educa- 
tion of Oc- 
tavius, af- 
terwards 
Auguſtus 
Cæſar, and 
of Lewis 
XIVth. 


makes a detail of even the inglorious parti- 
culars of ſuch lives as we are about to 
review, not a little propitious to the cauſe 
of virtue. ; 


Our celebrated Roman was the ſon of 
Caius Octavius, and the nephew of Julius 
Czſar, whoſe conſanguinity was the only 
honour he had to boaſt from family connec- 


tion f. Though he laboured, almoſt from 


his childhood, under an imbecility of con- 


ſtitution f, he by no means ſuffered his 
weakneſs to impede the progreſs of a 
genius d, intended by nature for action 


and enterprize, and, in a great meaſure, 
indebted for its poliſh and perfection to 


+ Snetonius Aug. C. 8. Hooke Vol. VII. Univer. 


Hiſt. Vol. XIII. p. 83. Prideaux's connections, 


Anno 44- 
_ |} Macquer's abridg. Rom. Hift. ad finem. 
$ Crev. in Contin. Roll. Rom. Hiſt. Vol. IX. 


that 
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that indefatigable induſtry for which he 


was always remarkable, and to an 1n- 
flexible reſolution, which looked upon 
difficulty without concern. Hence it was 
that he quickly became conſpicuous as well 
for ability at thoſe exerciſes *, a perfect 
knowledge whereof was neceſſary to enſure 
pre-eminence to a Roman citizen, as for 
his other attainments ]; amongſt which he 


had found oratory ſo agreeable and ſucceſs- 


ful a purſuit, that he was enabled, while 
yet a boy, to pronounce an oration from 
the roſtra f. His ſtudy, however, was 
not reſtricted to books d. He conſidered 


the world as a comprehenſive volume 
which deſerved his attention : nor did he 


fail to give early proofs of an intelligence 


which ſpoke the carnefinels of his appli- 


cation ||, 


*  Crev. ibid. 

+ Univerſ. Hiſt. Vol. XIII. 

+ In honour of his deceaſed grandmother, Julia. 
Crev. Con, Roll. Vol. IX. Univerſal Hiſt. Vol. 
XIII. p. 84. 

$ He had but little time to devote to literary 
purſuits; for, ſo early as his thirteenth year, he 
attended Julius Cæſar in the Spaniſh war; from 


which period, until he became employed in the 


ſervice of the Republic, he was almoſt continually 


engaged in the camp. 


See the ſtory of Amatius i in Nic. Dam. Inſtit. 
Aug. 


ON 
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ON the other hand, Lewis was born to 
empire; and, although ſurrounded by dif- 
ficulties which originated in the miſcon- 
duct of Richelieu, his education was nei- 
ther interrupted by them, or the ſubſe- 
quent misfortunes which aroſe from the 
mal-adminiſtration of Mazarine J. Men 
the moſt reſpectable as to learning, and 
the moſt amiable as to manners, were ap- 
pointed to inſtruct him“. But their efforts 
were attended with little ſucceſs. The 
prime of his youth,, which ſhould have 
been devoted to an acquiſition of know- 
ledge, was loſt in indolence or ſacrificed to 
frivolous enjoyment f: a circumſtance, 
probably, which had a miſchievous effect 
upon the whole of his future conduc. 
This depravity of temper, however, was 
not his only misfortune. The ſelfiſh Ma- 


+ See Card. De Retz's Mem. Voltaire's Lewis 
Vol. II. 
- * Millot, in his hiſtory of France, though 
more modeſt, ſeems as well inclined to apologize 
for the follies of this reign, as Voltaire himſelf. 
Hence the abbe, we preſume, aſſerts, that © the 
education of Lewis had been much neglected:“ 
but this declaration oppoſes the ſentiments of the 
beſt hiſtorians. 


+ See Voltairc's age of Lew, Vol. II. paſſim. 
Card. De Retz, and Joli' 5 Mem. 


zarine, 
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zarine, cager to retain power, was ſtudi- 
ous only to prolong the inability of his 
ſovereign ; and, therefore, inſtead of 
checking, encouraged his wildeſt purſuits. 
To theſe circumſtances it was owing, that 
the conduct of Lewis, which, about this 
period, ſhould have preſaged an extent of 
ability and worth, occaſioned the nation, 
on the contrary, to deſpair of acquiring 
conſequence during the reign of a mo- 
narch, who, for idle gratification, was 


weak enough to renounce, at once, a 


knowledge of literature, of his country 
and of mankind *. 


Nog was this national deſpondency of 
ſhort continuance f. Lewis had already 
been declared of age with unuſual ſplen- 
dour; but, this declaration, which the court 
imagined would have extorted acclamations 
of joy, was received with filent indiffer- 


= ence by the people; who, fancying they 


had nothing to hope, experienced as little 
ſatisfaction as they expreſſed on the oc- 
caſion J. „ as if inſenſible of 


Voltaire Vol. II. | 
* De Retz's Mem. Volt. &c. 

+ De Retz Mem. 

+ Joli's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 222. 


this 


Of their 
conduct 
from their 
entrance in- 
to life, to 


the eſta- 


bliſhment 
of their 


power. 
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this contemptuous coldneſs of the public, 


as if unintereſted in the turbulence of the 


times, and the depravity of his ſervants, 


of which he had been well informed, 


Lewis continued regardleſs of every thing, 
thoſe follies which had long engaged his 
attention alone excepted J. For all this, 
however, youth might be urged as ſome 


apology, had he not perſevered in a courſe 
of indolence and diſſipation, to an age 


when reaſon has uſually a conſiderable in- 
| fluence upon the conduct f. Unaffected by 


circumſtances which, probably, would | 
have rouſed the attention of any other 
perſon of his rank, he beheld the baniſh- 


[x ment of Mazarine, though decreed by the 
Parliament, aſſented to by the Queen- 


mother, and ſanctified by the voice of the 
nation, with all the coldneſs and unconcern 


of an indifferent ſpectator. Had he the 
ordinary ambition of youth, or a love of 
country to gratify, he would have ſeized 


upon this lucky event, which, while it 


reſtored peace to his kingdom, gave him 


the faireſt opportunity of becoming its 
maſter, and of indulging his deſires. But 


+ Joli's Mem. De Retz Mem. Voltaire, &c. 
+ Vide Abbe Millot's Elem. Hiſt, France. 


ſo 
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ſo far was he from cheriſhing ſuch a lau- 
dable reſolution, that, when the fickle 
temper of the times encouraged Mazarine 


to return from exile, he permitted that 


obje of former conſpiracy and contempt, 
to enjoy even an increaſe of authority f. 
Nor did he continue leſs ſubſervient to 
the queen-mother, who, to gratify a like 
luſt of power, exerted herſelf, as zealouſly, 
to prevent his making a reſpectable figure 
in the ſtate. Hence, for a conſiderable time 
after he had attained his majority, he was 


ſcarcely more than nominally | known'to the 


army or in the government; * and, hence, 


even when his coffers were full, he was 
| frequently obliged to apply to his courtiers 


for pecuniary aid, and to ſubmit to thoſe 


ſhameful exactions, which creditors are too 


generally inclined to practice upon the 
needy f. 


+ The importance which Lewis permitted this 
upſtart Italian to aſſume, may be fully imagined, 
when it is told, that he frequently held the council 
in his own chamber, while he ſhaved, or drefled, or 
diverted himſelf with a bird or a monkey. 

* Abbe Millot, vol. 2d. 
+ Vide Voltaire, vol. IT. Millot, vol. II. 


Bur 
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Bor the date of his freedom was now at 


hand. The death of Mazarine, the mild, 


artful and rapacious Mazarine J, was an 
event of fclicity to France. From that 
moment, the people, who had been juſtly 


provoked by the oppreſſions practiced upon 


them during a long minority, began to 
hope; for, from that moment, Lewis, 


who, at beſt, had, but upon a few occaſions, 


feebly exerciſed the prerogatives of a king, 


ſeemed determined to exert them, and to 


ſignalize his name 9. Extremes, which 
frequently diſtinguiſh great characters, 
formed his. From indolence he ſprang into 


action, and, from being the ſlave of a 
miniſter, aſpired, at once, to the ſovereignty 
of Europe! 


ConTRapnicTIONs, ſuch as theſe, im- 


preſſed not upon the minds of his cotem- 


poraries, an ambiguity as to the early diſ- 
poſition of Octavius. Indeed, it was fo 
far from being adulterated by any thing 
heterogeneous, that a graceful uniformity 


of ſpirit and conduct, gave a character to 
his youth, and endeared him to. Ceſar, 


+ His treaſure nearly amounted to 200,0000 of 


French money. 


6 Voltaire's Age of Lewis, 501 2 
who 
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who delighted to reward his worth f. An 
influence of ſuch importance ſo nobly ob- 
tained, enabled him to indulge, even to 
luxury, benevolence, which ſeemed con- 


genial with his nature J. A temper which 


excited him to open his arms to man, in- 
couraged men to open their hearts to him. 
And, now, flattered, perhaps, by the en- 
creaſing number of his friends, he began 
to cheriſh thoſe bold hopes of advancement 
and glory, which were ſoon to diſplay 


themſelves in action, when the ill-timed _ 


conſpiracy of Brutus and Caſſius, reduced 
him at once from opulence and honour, 
nearly to a ſtate of indigence and con- 
tempt. He exhibited, however, no unmanly 
grief, no humiliating deſpondency at this 
melancholy juncture; but, on the contrary, 
appeared without timidity in one of the 


by, Univer. Vol. XIII, p. 84. Hooke, 

Vol. VII. Crev. Contin. Roll. Vol. IX, &c. 
I He obtained pardon for the brother of Agrippa, 
who, even after the battle of Pharſalia, continued 
a partizan of the Pompeys. He interceded for the 
Saguntines, with equal ſucceſs, who were, likewiſe, 
in oppoſition to the intereſts of Cæſar: and, indeed, 
all thoſe who, about this period, had occaſion to 
implore the clemency of the emperor, experienced 
the beneficence of Octavius. Nic. Damaſc. de Inſtit. 
Aug. Crev. Vol. IX, &c. 
moſt 
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moſt trying characters, that was ever ex- 


hibited on the political ſtage v. Though, 
at this æra, but in his eighteenth year t; 


though bereft of his only powerful friend, 
and, perhaps, from his family and name, 
obnoxious to the jealouſy of the ariſto- 
cratical party who had aſſaſſinated that 
friend 1; though he was well aware, that 
the murderers, from their ſituation, num- 


ber and connexions, were a. formidable 
body; though he knew that to bring any 
one of thoſe to account for the crime, was 
to incur the enmity of all; though the 


effects which had been bequeathed to him 
by the late dictator, were ſeized upon 


by Antony“, who, with the adminiſtration, * 


had 


6 Vide Macquer's abridg. Rom. Hiſt. fere ad 
finem. Crev. vol. IX. Hooke, vol. VII. 
+ Univer. Hiſt. vol. XIII. Crev. vol. IX, &c. 
| Vertot's Rom. Rev. vol. IT. Hooke, vol. VII. 


* By this means, the conſul poſſeſſed himſelf of 
ſeven hundred millions of ſeſterces; and, ſoon 
afterwards, he added one hundred millions to that 
ſum, which were obtained by force, from Cal. 


phurnia. Nor did he fail to increaſe this immenſe 


treaſure, by ſelling ſpurious decrees as the real or- 


dinances of Cæſar, which granted immunities and © 
favours of various kinds, not only to individuals, 


but to cities and ſtates.— Nemo ullius rei,” (ſays 
| Cicero, 
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had the principal power of the common- 
wealth in his hands; though he was made 


to believe, that the affections of the people, 


and, conſequently, their ſtrength, had been 


engroſſed by this his pretended guardian 


but real foe, who uniformly directed his 
actions to maintain abſolute power to him 


ſelf *; and though, to ſum up all his 
difficultice at once, he knew that to aſſume 
the name and declare himſelf the heir of 
Cæſar, who had adopted him in his will, 


would be to appear the avenger of his 


death, or, in other words, the foe at once 


N | of the ſenate, of Antony, and of the friends 


Cicero, ſpeaking of this infamous traffic)“ fuit 


« e mptor, cui defuerit hic venditor.” Phil. II. n. 
97.—And, to enforce this condemnation, he adds 
— Tanti acervi nummorum apud iſtum conſtru- 
hs untur, "wt Jam appendantur, non numerantur 
cc pecuniz.”— Wealth, he knew, was the ſupport of 


his influence; and, hence, in part, his inclination to 


retain to his own uſe what he had amaſſed, though, 


by doing ſo, he ſhould defraud three hundred 
thouſand men, excluſive of the Roman citizens, 


whom Czfar had remembered in his will. Beſides, 
it is probable, Antony was fearful of the popularity 
Ottavius might obtain by fulfilling his truſt as repre- 
ſcatative of the emperor. 

* Vide Plutarch in Vit. Brut. Hiſt. Uni. vol. 
XIII. Appian. L. III & VIII. Dio. L. XLIV. Cicero 
in Epiſt. paſſim, & in Phil. | 
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to the Republican form of government, he, 


nevertheleſs, reſolutely determined, in 
ſpight of ſuch dangers, and in oppoſition 


to the entreaties of his mother, who would 
have prevailed upon him to ſuſpend his 
claims to a time of greater ſecurity &, 


immediately to aſſert his title, as well to 
the name as to the eſtates which Cæſar 


had left him *. 


Wiru this view, he paſſed from Apol- 
lonia +, and, having arrived at Rome, de- 
manded audience of Antony. 'The conſul, 
anxious to impreſs upon the mind of his 


youthful ſuitor every idea of the impor- 
tance which was derived from office, and of 


the ſuperiority which he was determined 


to maintain, ſuffered Octavius to continue 
ſome time in waiting J. An interview 


$ Apptan. Nicolaus. Damaſc. de Inſtit. Aug. 

* Vide Crev. Con. Roll. vol. IX. Hooke, vol. 
VII. Vertot vol. ii. Macquer's Ab. fere ad finem. 
Hiſt. Un. vol. xiii. Velleius ſays, it was the opinion 


of Octavius, that a. renunciation of the name of 


which Cæſar had not thought him unworthy, 


would be an act of the moſt ſordid net Van. = 


ii. 60. 


+ Vide "ng Aug. 8 & 39. Plut. Brut. Appian 
Civil. Bell. L. iii. Dio. I. xlv. Hiſt. Un. vol. xili. - 


{ Vertot vol. II. Un. Hiſt, vol. XIII. p. 86. 
being 
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being at length granted, the youth, as if 


heir to Cæſar's ſpirit as well as fortune, 


immediately addreſſed the conſul in a tone 
of pre-eminence becoming the cauſe of the 


injured and the oppreſſed. Is it poſſible, 


he ſaid, that you, who were befriended 
by my father, that you who participated 
his power, and were exalted by his influ- 
ence to the firſt departments of the ſtate, 
are ſo deficient in a ſenſe of the honour of 
ſuch a friendſhip, and ſo void of gratitude 
for favours thus liberally conferred,” as not 
only to deſcend to an alliance with the 

foes of his memory and merits, but alſo, 
. forgetting you are Antony and conſul of 
Rome, tamely to make ſacrifice of your 
reputation to intereſt, and of. your conſci- 
ence to a faction, by ſufferingathoſe aſ- 
ſaſſins to eſcape, whom Juſtice ſhould hunt 
through the world? If you are not this 


fallen character; if you are the perſon 


whom Cæſar thought worthy of com- 
manding his armies ; revert to the time 
when he was a man, and let the view 
inſpire you with ſentiments of veneration, 


and thoſe ſentiments impel you to action! 


Tell the ſenate, tell Rome and the world, 
you are the avenger of his death. Ally 
yourſelf to me, to his kindred, and the 

Lo - ſoldiery 
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| foldiery who remember his worth; nor 


fear for our ſtrength ; there is power in 
the juſtneſs of our canls; but were we in 
want of ſupport, the people would aſſiſt; 
for it is not their crime that atonement 
has not been had already. If, however, 


you are to be appalled by a fear of offending 


the ſenate, permit me to act on this juſt 
occaſion ; and, though ,without your 
aſſiſtance at the head of my friends, my 
urpoſe ſhall be my ſupport, nor ſhall the 
conduct of the fon of Cæſar difgrace his 
cauſe. This is my requeſt; for-as to the 
treaſures of my father, I leave them with 
you, his money only excepted, as that is 
neceſſary for diſcharging his legacies be- 
queathed to the people. For thoſe other 
bequeſts which ſhall remain due, I will 
endeavour to provide, by ſelling the eſtates 
he left me; and ſufficiently rich ſhall T 
think myſelf, if I can inherit - his glory, 
and the public love.——Antony, though 
aſtoniſhed and alarmed at the determined 
manner in which Octavius aſſerted his 
claims, affected an indifference on the oc- 
caſion that ill became him. Inſtead of 
promiſing a reſtoration of the effects, 

which he had ſo unjuſtly ſeized upon, and 
was determined to retain, not only as the |} 
| certain 
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certain means of promoting his own ambi- 


tious deſigns, but of preventing ſuch as 
Octavius might be hereafter inclined to 
practice againſt him], he pretended to 
think, that, as the fortune of Cæſar was 


originally the property of the people, it 
was, now, with peculiar propriety, to be 


applied to the public uſe f. This injury 
was heightened by inſult. He reproached 


the ambition, and derided the youth of 


Octavius ; who, feeling that theſe 
wrongs acquired a degree of inveteracy 
from' being offered to him by a creature 
of his father, became the more determined 
upon obtaining redreſs d. For which pur- 
'* poſe, he aſlociated himſelf, in one reſpect, 
unnaturally indeed, with the eloquent, 
but 8 Cicero *, by whoſe influ- 


|| Hiſt. 8 0 XIII. P- 91. 


I Vertot. Rev. Rome, Vol. II. Hiſt. Univ. Vol. 
XIII. p. 89. Livy, L. CXVII. Appian. L. III. 531 


& 533. Dio. L. xlv. Vell. Paterc. L. II. c 60. 
J Plut. in Anton. Roll. Con. Vol. IX. p. 397. 
$ Crev. Con. Roll. Vol. IX. Hooke, Vol. VII. 


* Who had been a foe to Cæſar. 
| C2 _ ence 
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ence he quickly ſecured the favour of the 
ſenate T. 


EY 
4- 


Ax D, now, by an oſtentatious but well 


timed liberality, for the maintenance of 
which he thought it prudent to ſell even 


his patrimony and inheritance, he render- 
ed himſelf the darling of the people f. 
Nor did he deem this ſufficient. He tra- 
verſed Campania, Samnium, and many 
other parts of Italy, to aſſemble his own 


and his father's friends; and, in a ſhort 
time, cſtabliſhed a permanent and conſider- 
able power *. *Antony, however, by his 


conſular authority, ſtill maintained a pre- 
eminence. But he had not prudence to 


profit by his ſtrength. The impolitic ſeve- 2 


rities, which, at this time, he began to in- 


flict upon the ſoldiery, and the haughty 
threats with which he inſulted the ſenate 9, 


+ Auct. de Cauſ. cor. Eloq. c. 28. Plut. in Cic. 


Suet. Aug. 10. Dio. 
+ Mac. Abridg. ad finem. Crev. Vol. IX. P. 400. 


Plut. Appian. Dio. Univerſ. Hiſt. Vol. XIII. 


* Vide Cicero's III & IV Phil. & Epift. ad Attic. 


xvI. Hiſt. Uni. Vol. XIII. p. 96. 


$ He declared, that thoſe only ſhoul live who 
conquered. * Nig qui viciflet, victurum neminem. 


Vide Phil. III. 27, and V. 20. 
who 
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who wiſely conſidered his deft zus as dange- 


rous to their liberty, encouraged a deſer- 
tion from amongſt the former, and indu- 


ced the latter, almoſt unanimouſly, to op- 


poſe him f. A criſis ſo favourable could 


not be overlooked by the young Octavius, 
eſpecially as his rival ſeemed wiſhful to 
provoke him by new and ſtudied inſults J. 

He felt as became the heir of Cæſar; and, 
being ſolicited by the ſenate, to whom, on 
account of the dangerous deſigns of Anto- 


ny ||, his aſſiſtance had now become of the 
utmoſt importance, he readily undertook 
the command of their armies, in conjunc- 


tion with the conſuls Hirtius and Panſa. 
A declaration of war on the part of the 
commonwealth $, immediately followed. 


The republican generals, in conſequence, 


haſted to the relief of Decimus Brutus, a 


favourite of the ſenate, whom Antony had 
beſieged in Modena, with a deſign, as he 


pretended, of bringing him to account as 


+ Vida Phil. III. 4, 10, and V. 22 Crev. IX. 


Pomp. de Aurig. Juris. 


+ Plut. in Ant. &c. 
|| Dio. Appian, &c. 


$ Vide Cicero's III & IV. Phil. Livy CXVIII. 


Vell. Pat. L. II. c. 8 1. Dio. L. XLVI. p. 3 10. 
n one 
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one of the aſſaſſins of Ceſar *. This con- 


duct of Antony, however, was diGated by 
another and much more powerful motrve. 


He ſaw, with regret, that Decimus, from 
holding, under a decree of the ſtate, the pro- 


vince of Ciſ-Alpine Gaul, poſſeſſed a 


power which might be too ſucceſsfully ex- 
erted to check his ambitious ſchemes. 
Wherefore, he ſought, by ruining that 


formidable foe, to eſtabliſh a ſuperiority 
over the ſenate, whoſe commands he di- 


rectly diſobeyed, and whoſe decree for an 


oblivion of the circumſtances of Cæſar's 


death, he violated, by the treſpaſs thus 
committed upon the perſon of their ſervant. 
On this occaſion it was, that Antony and 
Octavius, who both cheriſhed in ſecret, 


an inclination to overturn, the common- 


wealth, and engroſs its power, firſt fought 


for an empire in contemplation. Each had 
the like hope of ſucceſs, and already flat- 


tered himſelf with the like prize from con- 


queſt. The two armies but ſaw each 
other when the battle began. It was 


as fierce as it was obſtinate, and only 


ended with the day. Except the death 


* Crecv. Contin. Roll. Vol. IX. &c. 
of 
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of Panſa, the loſs was nearly equal 
on either ſide; however, the action 
was by no means deciſive *, Antony 
ſtill retained his camp, from which he 
was to be forced, before the republican 
party could juſtly boaſt a victory. The 
better to effect this purpoſe, Octavius, 
and his colleague, employed three days 
to diſcover the weakeſt part of his en- 
trenchments, which being found, they 
made their attack with ſuch vehemence, 
that they ſuddenly penetrated to the centre 
of the camp; when the gallant Hirtius 
was unfortunately ſlain d. The ſole com- 
mand devolved, now, upon Octavius, 
who continued the fight with equal cou- 
rage and conduct, and kept poſſeſſion of 
the camp, until Antony, by an effort of 
deſpair, obliged him to retire. Neverthe- 
leſs, by the good order which he main- 
tained in his retreat, the bravery of his 
legions who were ſtimulated by his exam- 
ple, and the heroiſm he exhibited in 

receiving a ſtandard from a dying officer, 
and bearing the honourable burden to his 
camp, wounded and covered with blood 


* Crevier. Hooke, &c. 
5 Hooke. Crevier, &c. 
as 
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as he was, he ſecured to himſelf the 


advantage and glory of the day J. 


THOUGH Antony was ſo much reduced 


by this conflict, as to be obliged to raiſe 


the ſiege, and ſice to the Alps, Octavius, 


with infinite policy, avoided ruining him 


in his retreat, notwithſtanding it was 
evidently in his power to have compaſſed 
ſuch a ſcheme. This artful conduct was 
dictated by a well founded conſciouſneſs 
that the ſenate, however they might 
flatter and careſs him upon the occaſion, 


had uſed him but as an' inſtrument to 


execute their deſigns of re-eſtabliſhing the 
republican form of government; and, 
conſequently, ſo ſoon as their buſineſs 
was perfected, that they would recall the 


See Hooke. Crevier. Suet. Aug. Kc. The 
recital of this circumſtance, uncorroborated though | 
it ſtands by facts which might be. eaſily adduced, 
and which the impartial reader would conſider as. 


equally forcible, forms a ſtriking contraſt to thoſe ' 
contradictory tales of Vertot, Monteſquieu, Abbe 


St. Real and others, which militate againſt the war 
like character of Octavius, whoſe foes originally 
fabricated what has been ſince publiſhed by preju- 
dice or credulity, but rejected by many of the beſt 


hiſtorians, and particularly by Dio. Appian. Florus. 
Suct. Aug. Crevier. Hooke. 


power 
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power they had put into his hands 9. 


Tavs he retained the authority to him- 
ſelf, upon which the completion of his 
hopes entirely depended, and, without 
offending the ſenate, preſerved his impor- 
tance in the opinion of that body. The 
advantages he promiſed to himſelt from 
this meaſure, were ſoon realized; for, 
Antony, who, as we have intimated, had 
not been entirely diſarmed, became able, 
in a ſhort time, to riſe from his humiliati- 
on, though not as ſtrong as haughty as 
= ever, by effecting a junction with the weal- 
| thy and ambitious Lepidus, who, at the 
time this alliance took place, was in the 


ſervice of the republic. This tranſaction, 


which awakened every apprehenſion of the 


ſenate, gave Octavius the wiſhed for op- 


portunity of compleating the boldneſs of 
his deſigns, He immediately ſeized upon 
the moment of their terror, and, at once, 
_ uſurped dominion over the ſtate.“ 


AT 


$ Tacit Ann. IV. 34. Vertot Vol. II. Suet. 
Aug. 12. | 

By compelling the ſenate to elect him to the 
conſulſhip ; from which time, the moſt reſpectable 
writers, in contradiction to the opinion of Uther, 


\ 


and ſome other learned chronologiſts, date the 


beginning of his reign. Livy affirms, L. CXIX. 


and 
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Of their AT this era, it is incumbent upon us 
milit d =o R p 
p-liticl to obſcrve, that Octavius perverted autho- 


proces rity to purpoſes which humanity muſt 


inoiequent 


their ac cndemn. Perſuaded that he was incir- 


c<{lion to 


power, nd cled by pretending friends, and, from his 
vil vovern- late conduct, odious to all the republican 

party, as much as to Antony *, he deter- 
mined, under an appearance of avenging 
his fathers death, at once to cut off all 
thoſe who were averſe from his meaſures. 
Accordingly, numbers were accuſed, con- 
victed, baniſhed, or put to death}, But 
Brutus and Caſſius, who had now becomm 
able, were determined, on the firſt fa- 
vourable opportunity, to attack the tyrant. 
They had won the diſtant provinces of 
the empire to their cauſe , and levied 
an army of twenty legions to ſupport the 
republic. A force ſo formidable might 


(and Macrobius. Lib. I. Saturnal. c. 12. as well as 
Vall. Paterc. are nearly of his opinion) that he was 
but nineteen at that period; and Plutarch informs 
us, from the memoirs of Octavius himſelf, that 
he had not as yet arrived at his twentieth year. 

* Hooke. Crevier Con. Roll. | 

+ Appian Civil. Bell. L. V. p. 488. Suet. Ner. ©, 
3 & Aug. c. 27. 

+ Vide Cic. L. XII. ad familiar. Ep. 14. Dio 2 
XI VII. p. 344. Joſeph. Antiq. L. XIV. c. 18. et 


de bell. Jud. L. I. c. 9. 
have 
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have conquered any thing but the policy 
of Octavius. He, however, knew that 
to prevent alliances, was, in a great 
meaſure, to overcome, To Antony and 


Lepidus, therefore, he directed his atten- 


tion, determined, if poſſible, to ſupercede 
every pretence for their uniting with his 
other foes. He, accordingly, entered into 
a treaty for a partition of power with 
thoſe two, judging that a certain poſſeſſion 
of ſome, authority would be more agreeable 
to their wiſhes, than a caſual acquiſition 
of more. 'The event verified his opinion. 
The treaty was acceded to, and the well 
known triumvirate eſtabliſhed f. 


Tun parties who formed this faction, 
ſecure as they thought themſelves i in the 
ſuperiority of their. ſtrength, fought not, 
by any act of beneficence, to reconcile a 
kind of treaſon to the public, which, 
except in a ſingle inſtance, had never been 
known in Rome, On the contrary, their 
firſt act of power was the publication of a 
proſcriptive decree, formed on the ſtale 


pretence, which Octavius and Antony 


+ Vide Macq. Abridg. p. 437. Crev. Vol. IX. 
p. 488. Appian de Bell. Civ. I.. IV. ſub init. 
Univerſ. Hiſt. Vol. XIII. p. 139. | 

had 
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had before uſed, of avenging Cæſar's 
aſlaſſination, but calculated, in fact, to 
authorize and encourage an unthinking 
rabble to riot in the blood not only of all 
thoſe who had been anywiſe concerned in 
that aſſaſſination, but of ſuch whoſe 
wealth the uſurpers were inclined to poſ- 
ſeſs, or whoſe connections they had reaſon 
to fear. They, then, proceeded to por- 
tion out the Italian towns as rewards to 
the military; nor did they omit any action 
that could render a junction firm, which 
originated in ambition, and was cemented 


by — 


Bur, now, Brutus and Caſſus, thoſe 

| ſole ſupporters of the declining intereſts of 
freedom, who, by a variety of means f, 
as well as by offering peace and protection 
to the proſcribed, had greatly encreaſed 
their numbers, appeared as formidable 


* Vide Auct. de Cauſ. Cor. Eloq. Pliny. Valer. 
Maximus. Livy. Velleius. Seneca. Plutarch ſays, 
ſomewhere, on this _occaho, OvTws Cee h οο 


Ao vieudr WANNGY volumes auer N as xder arb ede 
ongiov eg ayenTie, öS, r rgoο νοονντνοτ. 


+ Vide Dio I. XLVU. p. 34, 35. Cicero L. XII. 
ad famil. Ep. 11, 12. Joſeph. Antiq. L. XIV. c. 18. 
Hooke Vol. VIII. Appian L. IV. p. 625. 


Toes. 
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foes. Octavius and Antony, therefore, 
found it neceſſary, immediately to endea- 
vour to check a torrent, which would, 


otherwiſe, overwhelm them. They col- 


lected their forces with the utmoſt activity, 
and encamped upon the plain of Philippi, 
within a mile of the republican chiefs. 
An engagement quickly followed. The 
liberty of Rome on the one ſide, and 
empire on the other, depended upon the 
event. The battle was fought according- 
ly. Succeſs, however, continued a long 
time doubtful; but, at length, the trium- 
virate appeared victorious J. This advan- 
tage conſummated their power f. They 
divided amongſt their troops the ſpoils they 
had taken; and Antony and Octavius 
ſeized upon the government of nearly the 
whole empire“, for they had begun to 
conſider the alliance of Lepidus, who, 
though ambitious, was impolitic and 
weak, as no longer neceſſary. And, now, 


with infinite regret, he ſaw the one 


poſſeſs himſelf of the vaſt and OP" 


+ Vide Livy, L. CXXIV. Tac. Ann. I. 2. 


+ Valerius Paterculus, lib. II. c. 70, and Dion 
Caſſius, lib. 47. 


* Dio L. XLVIII. p. 358. Crev. Vol. X. 
I Antony. J 
countries 
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countries of the eaſt, whilſt the other! 
erected his ſovereignty in the weſt “: and, 
after having become a traytor to aſſiſt the 
moſt ambitious of the Romans with his 
fortune and force, he was ſoon rewarded 
as a traytor deſerved to be—with exile H. 


Ar this period, Italy began to expe- 

: rience the ſweets of tranquility, OQavius, 

| who ſupported its government with equal 
prudence and reſolution, had quelled 
1 thoſe violent diſſenſions that originated 
in the factious diſpoſition, or the di- 
ſtreſſes of the people.. While he ap- 
peared as indulgent as the times requir- 
| ed, he exhibited proofs of an unfailing 
intrepidity, and acted, in junctures the 
moſt perilous and delicate, with ſuch po- 
litical wiſdom as naturally enſured ſuc- 


” N K P 


ceſs c. Nor was this all. He reform- hy 
ed the internal government of Rome tf; , 
- in 
+ Oftavius. 4 5 h 

$ Stackhouſe, V. 5. p. 215. 158 
Vide Crev. Vol. X. Hooke Vol. VIII. Hiſt. 1; 
Univerſ. Vol. XIII. ne 
|| Vide Hooke, vol. VIII. Crev. vol. X. en 

* Macq. abridg. ad finem. Hiſt. Uni. vol. XIII. pu 
Hocke, vol. VIII Crev. vol. X. . co 
Hi 


+ Vell. II. 81. Crev. v. X. | 
N | adminiſtered 
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adminiſtered juſtice with an equal hand 1; 
and, amongſt thoſe works of magni- 


ficence or utility which he carried on |, 


encouraged Agrippa, his faithful friend 


and adviſer, to repair the antient aque- 


ducts, which had fallen almoſt into ruin, 


and to build new ones of great import- 


ance and extent ||. 


WulLE ſuch conduct recommended 
him to the affections of the people, his 
own quiet was difturbed by a neceflity of 
immediately preparing a fleet to chaſtiſe 
Sextus Pompeius *, one of the proſcribed, 


= + Crev. vol. X. Hooke, vol. VIII. 
I Suet. Auguſt. Crev. Cont. v. X. 
| Frienſh, L. CXXXI. 51, 52. Macq. ad finem, 
| * Sextus was the ſon of Pompey the great, to 
whom he at once owed his honours and misfortunes. 


His birth was ſufficient to excite the ſuſpicions 


of Octavius; who, therefore, comprehended him 
in the number of Cæſar's aſſaſſins, and proſcribed 


him amomgſt the reſt. Thus forced into exile, he 


collected his partizans, and, poſſeſſing himſelf of 
Sicily, offered an aſylum to thoſe who experienced 


: his own fate. Having greatly augmented his force, 
he continued, for a length of time, implacable in his 


enmity to Octavius, who, upon his being taken and 
put to death, (Vide Crevier, vol. X.) was left to 
contend for ſole empire, with Antony alone. Un. 
Hiſt. vol. XIII. Hooke, vol. VIII. 


who, 
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who, having collected a formidable arma- 


ment, continued to make depradations on 
the Italian and Sicilian coaſts. No time 


was loſt. The Roman navy put to ſea, 
but in the firſt engagement was worſted. 
Octavius felt the diſappointment, but felt 


it like a man. Indeed, whatever ſome re- 
ſpectable hiſtorians have aſſerted as to his 
want of courage, his ſpirit was remarkable 


for its triumphs over adverſity. Intimate 


though he was with misfortune, he never- 
knew deſpondency : but, amidſt the 
greateſt loſſes, could till hope and ſtill 
reſolve to repair them. To this temper it 
was owing, that, when a violent tempeſt 
had fruſtrated a ſecond well-laid ſcheme, 
by ſhattering another armament which he 
had prepared to act againſt Sextus, he ex- 
claimed, I will yet conquer in ſpight of 
Neptune f.“ Nor will his reſolution 
appear leſs animated, if we follow him to 


the capital of the Japodes I, who had made 


incurſions on the Roman territory ||. 


Here art and nature conſpire with its war- 
like inhabitants in vain, to fruſtrate his 
wiſhes. That his ſoldiers may have an op- 


+ Hooke, v. VIII. Hift. Un. v. XIII. &c 
t Metulum. 
App. Illyr. Bell. Dio. Macg- &c. 


portunity | 


Cy 
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portunity of cloſe combat, he raiſes terraces 
and builds towers thereon, from which 
four bridges are at once thrown over to 
the wall of the enemy. Conſtructed as 
they were in a hurry, three of thoſe bridges 
give way, as ſoon as preſſed by the croud- 
ing multitude, nor are there any who will 
venture on the fourth, until Octavius, 


attended only by ſome officers, advances 


towards the wall. Encouraged by his ex- 


ample, ſo great a number immediately 


follow, that tht bridge, unequal to the 
weight, breaks down, killing many and 
wounding more. OQavius, though greatly 
injured by the fall, immediately ſhews him- 
ſelf ſuperior to the accident, and, with un- 


common. preſence of mind, aſcends to the 


top of a tower, from whence he preſents 
himſelf to his friends and the enemy at the 
ſame time, to encourage the one and diſ- 
appoint the expectations of the other f. 
Such gallantry of ſpirit reflected luſtre upon 
his reputation, and enſured him the public 
applauſe. However, he was not yet con- 
tent. He poſſeſſed not yet the empire of 
the world! For nothing leſs, indeed, was 
ſufficiently * for the ſcope of his am- 


bition! 


F Hooke, Vol. VIII. 3 i 
I: Bur 
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Bur it was not long until he had an 
opportunity of enlarging his ſphere of ac- 
tion, by removing the only obſtacle to the 
gratification of his wiſhes. Antony, by 
the vicious meanneſs and unparallelled 
folly of his conduct, by the luxurious 
ſenſuality in which he lived *, and the 
alienation of fome parts of the empire, 
which he made at the ſolicitation of the 
abandoned Cleopatra, had rendered him- 
ſelf an object of general contempt and 
deteſtation J. The Romans, exaſperated 
almoſt to madneſs, were anxious for his 
deſtruction ; and even thoſe who had been 
his fincereſt friends, exclaimed againſt him, 
and facilitated his ruin ||. Octavius, under 
a pretext of avenging the inſults offered 
to his ſiſter, who was the wife of Antony, 
as well as preſerving the unity of the em- 
pire from being ſacrificed to Ægyptian de- 
ür, but really to . his own 


_ * Vide Strabo, L. XIV. Plut. in Ant. Dio. L. 
XLIX. | 
+ Littleton Rom. Hitt. Vol. I. Crev. Vol. X. 
Hiſt. Un. Vol. XIII. Prideaux's Connection, anno 
30. Joſephus Antiq. lib. 15, c. 4. 
Hiſt. Univerſ. v. XIII. p. 261, & 264. 
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inordinate ambition J, prepared for war 
with ſagacity and reſolution *. Antony, 
ſtill a flave to luxurious delight, beheld the 
gathering ſtorm with indignation and 
diſmay. But, while his fears excited him 
to collect forces, his ſenſuality forbade 


” him to command them ; he built fleets but 


to diſgrace them by fight F. It is no wonder, 

therefore, that his affairs ſhould fall into 
ruin ©: that he ſhould ſoon witneſs the 
total overthrow of his naval force at the 
battle of Actium ||, and, immediately after- 
wards, a ruinous deſertion from his army, 
which deſpiſed him d. Theſe important 
events fully ſated the ambition of Octavius; 
who, until this period, it may be ſaid, 
roved in-a .maze of difficulties, but, now, 
obtained the viſta which opened to the 
proſpect that conſummated his hopes. 


Plutarch In vit. Anton. Prideaux's Connection, 
Anno 33. | 

** Crevier, Vol. X. 

+ Hooke, Vol. VIII. Crev. X. Macq. abridg. ad 
fin. Hiſt. Univerſ. Vol. XIII. Florus L. IV. &c. 

J Stackhouſe's Hiit. Bible, Vol. V, b. 7, c. 5. 

This battle has been celebrated by many of the 
Roman poets. Virg. ne. VIII Ovid Metam. 
L. XV. Hor. Ep. 9. Propert. L. IV. Eleg. 6. Vide 
Stackhouſe, Vol. V. p. 215. 


$ Hiſt. Univerſ. Vol. XIII. Hocke, Vol. VIII. 
Crev. Vol. X. | 


D 2 AND, 
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AN p, here, while juſtice obliges us to 
reprobate the principle of his pait actions, 
we fancy, it is ſcarcely poſſible too much 
to admire the ingenuity with which he 
conducted them, whether he intended to 


profit by the hatred or friendſhip of Antony; 


the regard or oppoſition of the rupublic : 
for, it may be obſerved, that, from all theſe 


circumſtances, he deduced an equality of 
advantage. 


A 6Een1vus ſo fertile, and conduct ſo 


| ſucceſsful, eſtabliſhed to him an univerſal 


reputation for political and military ability. 
Yet, though great the glory he had thus 
acquired, it fell far ſhort of that which 
reſulted from the temper of his future go- 


vernment. Having none to fear, and being 


happy in the poſſeſſion of unlimited power, 
the tyrant, almoſt inſtantly, diſappeared, 
and he became at once beneficent, mode- 
rate and humane f. Senſible of the diſ- 
treſſes which ariſe from civil war, he 
ſought to mitigate their power ; and, 
therefore, forgiving the enmity of theſe 
who had been long averſe from his inte- 


+ Stackhouſe's Hiſtory of the Bible, Vol. VI. 


reſts, 
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reſts I, aſſiſted indiſcriminately the diſtreſſed 
provinces of the empire, by remitting thoſe 
taxes which were found oppreſſive to the 


people ||. 


Such generoſity and prudence oblite- 
rated the memory of his former violence, 
and added luſtre to the glory of thoſe vic- 
tories which had already obtained him the 
ſirname of Auguſtus *, Yet he was de- 
termined, by eſtabliſhing the bleſſings of 
univerſal tranquility, to deſerve ſtill further 
applauſe. Wherefore, he directed his at- 
tention to the general happineſs of the 
empire d. Ægypt, as the reſidence of fer- 
tility, demanded peculiar regard. Under 
a ſet of kings, in whom even neglect was 
a negative virtue, that nation had become 
effeminate and feeble f. Nevertheleſs, 
Auguſtus, by a timely interference, re- 
medied thoſe evils. He eſtabliſhed a policy 
and gave vigour to laws, which, while 


+ Velleius II. 66 & 86. Dio. L. II. Macq- 458. 
Crev. Vol. X. 

|| Crevier, Vol. X. Hooke, Vol. VIII. 

* Dion Caſſius, L. 3. p. 710. 

$ Vide Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Vol. I. p. 194. 

+ Strabo, Crevier, &c. 
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they made property ſecure, reſtrained the 


oppreſſive and ſeditious 7. He did more. 


He ſaw with aſtoniſhment, that thoſe ca- 


nals, which, by the labour of ages, had 


been opened from the Nile, and were of 


equal importance to the agriculture and 
commerce of the country, were choaked 


or otherwiſe rendered uſeleſs. To renew 
their former excellence required uncommon 
perſeverence and ſki. Auguſtus, how- 


ever, undertook it with ſucceſs, and even 


compleated new aqueducts no leſs impor- 
tant than extenſive! + At the ſame time, by 


reſtoring its almoſt annihilated commerce, 


he rendered Alexandria, which he wiſely 


conſidered as connecting the eaſtern and 
weſtern empires, the mart and magazine 


of nations *. 


Hav1NG thus reſtored its antient ſpirit 
of induſtry, to a nation lately immerſed 


in floth, Auguſtus haſtened into Aſia, to 


eſtabliſh a government in thoſe extenſive 
territories, which had not as yet ſubmitted 
to his laws. Nor was it long until his 


1 Dio. Strabo L. XVII. Suet. Aug. 66. Tac. 
Ann. II. 69. 
+ Crev. Vol. X. 


* Vide Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. II. 16. Crev. X. 
juſtice 
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juſtice and beneficence effected, what, by 


force, he would have attempted in vain. 


Animoſities, which the intrigues of Antony 
and Cleopatra had excited, and evils which 
proceeded from civil wars, were appeaſed 
and overcome. Even the haughty Par- 
thians, ſo long inveterate foes to the Roman 
name, were anxious that he ſhould become 
a mediator, to unite the contending fac- 
tions that diſtracted their empire f: nor 
did he fail, in a ſhort time, with equal glory 


to himſelf and advantage to his govern- 


ment, to eſtabliſh the happieſt tranquility 
throughout all the provinces of Aſia, 
which had been agitated by party commo- 


tion J. 


Tur Romans, who ſaw bis conduct with 
delight, received him, upon his return to 
Italy, with tranſports of joy, and offered 


+ Juſtin L. XLIII. They were even compelled, 
(ſay Dion. Caſſius, p. 736, and the Ancyrian marble 
upon which Auguſtus recorded the hiſtory of his 
own atchievements) to reſtore the priſoners who yet 
lived, and were taken upon the defeat of Craflus, 
as well as the beloved eagles, thoſe Deities of war, 
(Deos bellorum, in the words of Tacitus,) which 


the Romans were politically taught to reverence. 


+ Crev. Vol. X. | 
| him 
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him the higheſt honours, from motives of 


honeſt veneration and eſteem |}. At this 


time, two decrees of the ſenate refleted 


new luſtre upon his character. By the 
firſt, the valves of the temple of Janus 
were ordered to be cloſed ; a ceremony, 


which, on account of the continued wars 
of the republic, had been performed but 


five times ſince the foundation of Rome 9. 
Auguſtus felt the honour of this decree in 
its full force; nor was it received by the 
people with leſs ſatisfaction, who conſi- 


dered it as a token that their contentions. 
and warfare were at an end. The ſecond 


decree was equally flattering to his wiſhes, 
as it revived that pacific feſtival called the 
e augur of ſafety ;”; a feſtival which could 
be celebrated only on a day of perfect 
tranquility, when not even the apprehen- 


[| Crev. Vol. X. Horace elegantly alludes to the 
honours he received. Ode IV. 5. | | 
$ © The firſt time,” (ſays Mr. Stackhouſe, Hiſtory 


of the Bible, V. 5. B. 7. C. 5. p. 173.) “ was in the 


reign of Numa; the ſecond, after the end of the 
ſirſt Punic war; the third, after Auguſtus's victory 


over Anthony and Cleopatra; the fourth, upon 
his return from the Cantabrian war in Spain; and 
the fifth, now, in the twenty-ſixth year of his 


reign.” 
ſions 
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ſions of war ſubſiſted, and which declared 


him to be the ſaviour of the republic! 


A glorious appellation indeed, of which he 
appeared deſerving . For ſcarcely had he 
repoſed after his return from eſtabliſhing 
the tranquility of the provinces, when he 
laboured to encourage the general commerce 
and agriculture of the ſtate; engaged in pub- 
lic buildings of magnificence and utility ; 


and, anxious at once to unite juſtice and li- 


berality, proceeded to reimburſe the com- 
mon people ſuch ſums of money as they had 
formerly advanced him, as well as to remit 


the numerous taxes that remained unpaid ||. 


AlLrhoven he had effected thus much, 
he conſidered himſelf as bound to do more. 
By encreaſing the funds, and, at the ſame 


* This encomium was paſſed upon him by the 
following inſcription dated in his 5th conſulſhip. 
« Senatus, populuſque, Romanus, Imp. Cæſari, 
“ Divi Juli. F. Cof. Quin. Coſ. Deſign. Sext. Imp. 
Sept. Republica. Conſervata. Signem. Common. 
« in Faſtos. | 


+ Sucton. in Aug. c. 28. Auguſtus built in Rome 


the forum and temple of Mars the Avenger; the 


temple of Jupiter Tonans, and of Apollo Palatine; 
together with ſeveral libraries, the baſilica and por- 
tico of Caius and Lucius, the theatre of Marcellus, 
and the porticoes of Livia and Octavia. 


| Hiſt. Univerſ. Vol. XIII. 
1 time, 
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time, reducing the intereſt of money, from 


an exorbitant to a moderate rate, he gave 
permanency to public credit, and extenſion 
to trade. Every particular, indeed, that was 
likely to prove of ſervice to the ſtate, par- 
ticipated his attention, Hence his ſuc- 
ceſsful efforts to reſtore the antient ſe- 
verity of martial diſcipline f; his happy 
attempt to reduce the price of proviſions ; 


his commendable reſolution to recompenſe, 


by liberal donations, ſuch neceſſitous magiſ- 
trates, as gave up from their private con- 
cerns, ſo much of their time as was ne- 


ceſſary for a becoming diſcharge of the 


duties of their ſtation ; his reform of 
many antient laws; his publication of 


others of importance; his ſteady and be- 


coming regard to the proceedings of the 
courts of judicature; his equitable regu- 
lation of the ſenate, which had become 
infamous ; and, in a word, his ſtrict and 
impartial attention to the ſeveral govern- 
ments of an almoſt boundleſs empire 9. 


2 


+ Vide Sueton. in Aug. c. 25. 


|| Vide Dion Caſſius, L. 3, p. 693. Suetonius 4 8 


in Auguſt. c. 55. 
$ Vide Hiſt. Uni. Vol. XIII. 
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Tus E were circumſtances of ſubſtantial 


glory to the king, and to the patriot! 
But theſe were not all. He diſtributed 
immenſe fums amongſt the lower claſs of 


citizens, to encourage their induſtry ; and 


even the children of the indigent experi- 
enced his bounty. The ſoldiery, too, 
were individually rewarded beyond their 
expectations; and the ſeveral towns in 
Italy, which had been injured by the 


civil wars, were. either recompenſed or 


indulged IJ. Appearances declare this libe- 


rality, the honeſt effuſion of a heart ſolici- 
tous to atone for former depravity and 
exceſs, As ſuch, it ſecured to him the 
applauſe of mankind, together with the 
cordial affection of his happy ſubjects, 
who looked upon him as the hero who 
conquered but to bleſs! His uſurpation 


was, now, forgotten; or, if remembered, 


the people conſidered it as a new epoch of 
the liberty of Rome. They ſaw, indeed, 
that, as a commonwealth, they had loſt 
their rights; but, as men, were liberated 
by one arbitrary act, from the perſiſting 


tyranny of various factions, and the griev- 


* Crevier Contin. Roll, Vol. X. 


4 Idem. Ibid. 
QUS 
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ous calamities of protracted war“. Where 
parties had ſubſiſted, friendſhips were 
formed; and, in the ſtead of tumult and 
want, peace and plenty appeared as he- 


' ralds of the reign of Au guſtus J. 


Ir were to be wiſhed that circumſtances 
of the like benevolent nature had ennobled 


the government of Lewis; but truth com- 
pells us to obſerve, that, from the death 


of Mazarine, who, like his predeceſſor 


in office, had governed with ſucceſs for 


himſelf but not for the nation, which was 
now, leſs powerful than Henry the fourth 
had left it, he became as remarkable for 
an enthuſiaſtic ambition, as he had for- 
merly been for indolence and pleaſurable 
exceſs, Determined to govern without 
any reſtraint, the tyrannical maxims of 
Richelieu became his ſtudy, and formed 


his political creed. From violence he pro- 


ceeded to violence, until he eſtabliſhed, 
effeually, what he had but attempted 


-* Vide Macrob. ſat. Univerſ. Hiſt. V. XIII. 


Stackhouſe Hiſt. Bible V. VI. 
+ Vide Tacitus. Annal. 


to 
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to eſtabliſh in the year 1655 *—his own 

will as the firſt law of the Bate J. To any 
other than our imperious Frenchman, ſuch 
raſhneſs would, probably, have been fatal. 
| But he found ſecurity in the promptitude 
of his action: for, had he not executed on 
| the moment that he planned, had the evil 
been ſuſpected before it was compleated, 


| |? he would not have dared to attempt an 


outrage, which proved fatal to the inter- 


| 7 nal ſecurity of the kingdom. 

r i Every barrier, which the wiſdom of 
former times had erected to prevent the 
1 prince from encroaching on the rights of 
the ſubject, being thus broken down, it 
was natural that his pride ſhould direct 
- 7 him to a reform of the revenue, which 
t vas in a ſtate of confuſion, and of the 
1 army, which was licentious and incom- 


pete d. Nor was it long until, by the 
aid of the illuſtrious Colbert, who, as 


* At that time, he entered the chamber of 
Z parliament, in a hunting dreſs, and, in an angry 
tone of deſpotic pre-eminence, ordered them to 
_ diſperſe—His \ ee were obeyed | Millot Hiſt, 
France. 

+ Voltaire's «* * of 6 V. I. 
$ Voltaire Vol. I 
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comptroller general of the finances, re- 


formed the abufes which his predeceſſor 
had committed, diminiſhed the taxes and 


rendered commerce a ſource of abundant 
wealth *, he became enabled to gratify 


his wiſhes in theſe reſpects. His power, 
in conſequence, acquired a growth ſo 
ſudden and exorbitant, as rendered it no 
leſs alarming to the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, 
than it was flattering to his own vanity 7. 


Pre-eminence was, now, ſo much the 
darling object of his wiſhes, that, even 
before he was prepared to attempt efta- 7 
bliſhing it by force of arms, he ſuffered * 


no opportunity, however trivial, to eſcape 


of aſſerting it. Hence the demeaning i 
acknowledgments of inferiority which 


Spain was compelled to make 9, and the 


eln zeal, ability, induſtry, and integrity, he . 
was another Sully, who did honour to the choice | 
of his royal maſter, by ſerving the nation with as 


much earneſtneſs, as Mazarine had oppreſſed it. 


. Vide Hume's Hiſt. Eng. Smollet's Hiſt. Eng. ! 


&c. | 


$ The Spaniſh ambaſſador, having diſputed pre- 
| cedency at the court of London, Lewis was fo much 
irritated, that he threatened to take up arms againſt 
his father-in-law Philip the fourth, if atonement 
was not made for the inſult. This threat operated, 
and Spain preferred a ſubmiſſion accordingly. i 
Millot Vol. II. p. 224. Volt. Vol. I. p. 101. Dub. 


Ed. tranflation. 


humiliating | 
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humiliating conceflions to which even 


the papal power was unjuſtly reduced ||, 


SucH a procedure could not fail of a- 
wakening every ſuſpicion of the neighbour- 
1 ing ſtates; and, indeed, Lewis wiſhed for 
nothing ſo much as a favourable opportu- 
nity of convincing them that their ſuſpi- 
cions were well founded. The ſyſtem he 
had newly adopted of maintaining nume- 
rous ſtanding armies, operated as a general 


1 1 tax upon each. Their ſafety required they 
- 3 ſhould arm as he had done, and their con- 
d 3 ſequent additional expence became prodi- 
e [3 gious. In England, the navy and ſome 
2 other particulars, which had been former- 
h ly maintained at the eaſy charge of eighty 
je thouſand pounds annually, became, now, 

a tax upon the public of at leaſt ten times 
ice | | | 
as BY | A ſervant of the French ambaſſador, having 

violently aſſaulted the body guard in Rome, they 
ac. BY farrounded the hotel of that miniſter, and put 

= ſome of his domeſtics to death. Lewis reſented the 
re- affair in ſo ſerious a manner, that Pope Alexander 
uch was reduced to the neceſſity of ſending his nephew 
inſt to ſolicit pardon, of caſhiering the guard, and of 
ent 


railing an obeliſk in memory of the event. Millot. ' 
Voltaire, &c. | 


that 
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that ſum, Nor was this encreaſe of force 
to be conſidered as an augmentation of na- 
tional advantage; for, comparatively 
ſpeaking, a few men, heretofore, were of 
as much uſe as many now. Thus the 
evils which aroſe from this particular of his 
policy, were not confined to France, They 
extended, in ſome meaſure, to all ranks 
in the ſurrounding ſtates. 


His ability for private intrigue and ne- 
gotiation was not leſs productive of com- 
plaint at this period. He ſtudied the wants 
of others, to learn the mode of making his 


applications ſucceſsful. Hence the prodi- 


gal and neceſſitous Charles was ſeduced, 
by four hundred thouſand pounds, to alie- 


nate Dunkirk, which Lewis ſoon rendered 


as important to France, as it became for- 
midable to England ||. This was an extra- 
vagant but neceſſary purchaſe, for, now, 
he ſaw how requiſite it was to the accom- 
pliſhment of his ſchemes tor acquiring ma- 


ritime power, England and Holland, as 
holding the empire of the ſea, were objects 


of his jealouſy; yet, ſecretly delighted 
though he was to behold theſe rivals in 


| Millot. Volt. Hume. Smollet, &c. 
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commerce and naval glory, endeavour to 


effect the deſtruction of each other, he po- 


litically leagued himſelf with the latter, 
during the firſt war of Charles II. , and, 


to encreaſe the inveteracy of the diſcenſion 


rather than ſupport an ally, ſent a fleet of 
forty fail, which, however, but barely ap- 
peared in ſupport of tlie Dutch, after the 
memorable defeat of Ruyter by, the duke 
of Albemarle ||. The ruinous conſequen- 
ces of this war, felt alike by the two pow- 
ers, induced them, in a ſhort time, to haſ- 
ten an accommodation, which was accor- 
dingly concluded by the treaty of Breda. 

That treaty was the prelude to another of 
more importance. It was immediately fol- 
lowed by the triple alliance |, which the 

violent meaſures of Lewis not only recom- 


mended, but rendered abſolutely requi- 
ſite. 


+ This war, which was diſgraceful to England, is a 
proof of the unſteadineſs of Charles; who, urged by his 
brother the Duke of York, from a religious animolity 
to a proteſtant people, gave orders for the commencement 


of hoſtilities upon the Dutch, which were immediately 
followed by repriſals. 


Voltaire, Vol. II. ä 
+ Of England, Holland, and n 
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ENGROSSED as was the Frenchman by 
his viſionary ſcheme of unlimited conqueſt, 
and ſenſible of the ſuperiority of his own 
military ſtrength, it would have been won- 
derful indeed, had he overlooked the op- 
portunity which the preſent fituation of 
Europe afforded for putting that ſcheme 
into execution. Germany had been re- 
cently harraſſed by the Turk; Spain had 
ſunk into meanneſs under the government 
of the feeble and indolent Philip; and 
England and Holland had not yet recovered 
from their late contention. Far from ſuf- 
fering this ſeemingly propitious æra to eſ- 


cape, he proceeded to the neceſſary practice 


of a ſpecies of political ingenuity, which 
had been often uſed by ſuch adventurers 
as himſelf, and has been revived to diſtin- 
guiſh the annals of ſeventeen hundred and 
ſeventy-nine. Being in want of pretexts 
to warrant the exerciſe of his ambitious 


deſigns, he invented them. A claim to 
Flanders, through which he intended to 


open to his armies an eaſy communication 
with Holland and Germany, was imme— 
diately inſtituted, in right of his wife, who 
but ſome time before had formally re- 
nounced all pretenſions to that province. 
Whatever validity was wanting in the 

opinion 
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opinion of Europe to this claim, he was 
enabled to give it by parading at the head 
of an army, and over-running that wretched 
province of an already depopulated king- 
dom, together with Franche Comte, which 
he conſidered as an acquiſition of impor- 
Reſiſtance ſcarcely indulged him 
with an opportunity of boaſting a triumph. 
His victory at beſt was over the fallen; yet, 
though this was the caſe ; though he was 
ſupported by numerous and well-diſciplined 
troops, who were provided with regular 
magazines, which, till avout this period, 
were unknown to the military; and though 
he was allifted by the advice of Furenne, 


one of the ableſt generals of the age, ſo. 


mean 1s the temper of ambition at times, 


that he exulted in the acquiſitions thus 


made, and ſuffered his hopes to encreaſe 
on account of his puny conqueſts T. His 


aſſumed pre-eminence was, now, as pro- 


voking to England, as his approaches on 


Voltaire. Minot, &c. 

+ Millot endeavours to give an air of conſequence to 
theſe events, although obliged to confeſs, in the recital, 
that Louvois, miniſter of the war department, had“ made 
cc all the difficulties of conqueſt eaſy;“ and, that, in ſome 


places, Lewis even “ found traytors, whom the French 
money had power to corrupt.“ Millot, Vol. II. 


p. 236. 
8 E 2 the 
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the fide of Holland were alarming to the 


| ates. Wherefore, Charles, as much, we 


believe, with a view of reinſtating himſelf 
in the good opinion of his people, which, 
in a great meaſure, he had alienated by 
the infamous ſale of Dunkirk, as from any 
other motive, projected the alliance which 
has been already mentioned. The illuſ- 
trious Temple, who made politics a ſcience 
worthy the philoſopher and ſtateſman; was 
ſent to conclude it at the Hague ; where, 
in the perſon of De Wit, he found he had 
to treat with a patriot, whoſe liberality of 
ſentiment was perfectly congenial with his 
own. The projected treaty, which was 


of importance to all Europe, was ſoon 


ratified at Aix la Chapelle +, and, for the 
preſent, put an end to the uſurpations 
of Lewis; who, however, having reſtored 
Franche Comte to the Spaniard, retained 
his conqueſts i in the Low-Countries ||, and 
ſat down determined to uſe the firſt op- 
portunity of avenging himſelf upon the 
ſtates, for the oppoſition they had siven to 
his enterprizes. 


5 


＋Nillot's Elem. Hiſt. Fr. Vol. II. 
|| Voltaire's Age of Lewis, Vol. I. 


For 
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For the tranquility, which France de- 
rived from this event, nothing was due to 
Lewis, who complied with the terms of 
accommodation from motives of neceſſity 
alone. His miniſters, however, were not 
tinctured with knight-errantry. Far from 
lamenting the return of peace, they em- 

ployed the opportunity it gave them, of 
attending to the reſtoration of commerce. 
And, ſo ſucceſsful were their endeavours, 
that, in a ſhort time, the ſea- ports were 
crowded with ſhips, and the trade of the 
nation was extended as well to America 
as to the Eaſt Indies, and the African 
coaſt. Wealth, now, flowed into the trea- 

ſury from a thouſand channels ; and Lewis, 
being enabled to eſtabliſh ſuch a navy 
as might diſpute the empire of the ſea, 
determined to indulge his ambition with 
a new career, His deſign of ſubjugating 
Holland, which, by its conqueſts, its ſet- 
tlements in the caſt, its fleet, but, above 
all, its induſtry, frugality and commerce, 
had become reſpectable, was not forgotten. 
Wherefore, purſuing that kind of ſelfiſh 
policy, which had often actuated the re- 
public, he privately leagued himſelf with 


* Voltaire, Vol. I. | 
| Charles 
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Charles of England ; with the ſuſpicious 
and ſuſpected, the volatile, fluctuating and 
irreſolute Charles, who deceived his par- 
liament upon this occaſion: and, having 
ſeduced Sweden to renounce the tripple 
league, he declared war, without being a- 
ble or inclined to alledge any other cauſe 
for his conduct, but his diſpleaſure _—_ 
the ſtates, 


AxD, now, followed by his brother and 
by Conde, by Turenne, Luxembourg, 
Vouban and Louvois, he proceeded at the 


head of two hundred thouſand men, to re- 


duce a little republic. With ſcarce any 
oppoſition, he ſecured a ſafe paſſage over 
the Rhine *, and made a rapid progreſs in- 
to the Low Countries. At his approach, 
many towns opened their gates to receive 
him: and even Amſterdam began to trem- 
ble for her fate |. The ſtates, alarmed as 

they 


Voltaire Vol. I. 
* Vide Peliſſon's letters. The vanity of ſome French 


hiſtorians has repreſented this ſafe and caſy action, as really 
brilliant. Dry and warm weather having prevailed for 
ſome time, part of the river became fordable; nor was 
the reſiſtance of the enemy of any conſequence, See Vol- 
taire Vol. I. &c.. 


+ Millot, ſpeaking of this campaign, ſays, © that far 


from affecting moderation Lewis rather choſe to make his 


6c greatneſs 
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they were, applied for peace; but the 
terms propoſed by the conqueror were 
| ſuch as a free people, however reduced, 
muſt have rejected with diſdain.— Though 
their fleet had to contend with the navies 
of England and France, and though the 
army of Lewis was every where triumph- 
ant, they ſtill dared to hope, and reſolved 
to try the laſt expedient for relief. They 
flung open the gates of the dykes which 
ſhut out the ſea, and expoſed themſelves 
to a calamitous innundation, to ſtop the 


_ progreſs of their foe. 


Ar this awful criſis, f the prince of 
Orange, , ſtimulated by principles of the 
moſt benevolent patriotiſm, appeared as 
the defender of his country; and, not- 
withſtanding his troops were few and bad- 
ly diſciplined *, by a ſeries of glorious 
actions, rendered ſtill more effectual by the 
co-operation of the Emperor and Spain 


« greatneſs conſpicuous, by a terrible vengeance.” This 


however, we apprehend, is by no means the No of 
a hero. 


t Vide Prior's Poſth. Works. Vol. I. p. 3. Dub. Ed. 


2 They were new levies ; and even the French accounts 
make their number but 25,000 
country effect! 


What cannot a love of 


who 
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who leagued againſt Lewis, compelled, 
in a ſhort time, that imaginary monarch 


of Europe, fluſhed though he had been by. 


the ſubduction of three provinces, to aban- 
don his conqueſts, and terminate the cam- 
paign in a manner more inglorious, if poſ- 
ſible, than he began it ||. However, al- 
though his career was thus retarded, he 
was not humbled, for, ſhortly afterwards, 
he engaged with all his enemies at once, 
and, by his policy, which won over many, 


and his reſolution which intimidated more, 


kept Europe in ſuſpence. Þ 


+ Charles was 160 afterwards neceſſitated by his Parli- 
ament to make a peace with Holland. Hume. Smol- 
let. &c. 


Temple. Harris. &c. It is very le that 


patriotiſm and valour, ſo worthy every mark of diſ- 


tinction that the hiſtorian can beſtow, have been ſcarcely 
mentioned by many eminent French annaliſts, who have 
treated of thoſe times. Millot, ready as he. is to enlarge 
upon every ſkirmiſh on the part of France, has noticed 


them not! and Voltaire, notwithſtanding his pretenſions 


to hiſtorical candour, has given them but little attention. 


Such glaring partiality can be attributed but to two cauſ- 


es; a jealouſy of a character which realized all that they 
can fancy of their Henry's and Lewis's, or a bigotted 
enmity, which has extended itſelf even to the memory of 
the inflexible champion of juſtice and the proteſtant reli- 
gion. | 

t Millot. Voltaire. 


As 
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Ar this period, his navy under the cele- 
brated Du Quiſne ſwept the ſeas, having 
thrice defeated the united flcets of Spain 


and Holland *, the latter of whom was | 


particularly unfortunate in the loſs of the 
illuſtrious Ruyter, whom merit had exalted 
from the loweſt ſtation ||}. 'Thoſ:: victories 
were memorable, and ſcarcely to be hoped 


for by France. But Lewis had, now, the 


happineſs of being ſerved by men as able 
as they were ſpirited, and was accordingly 


ſucceſsful in enterprizes which his prede- 


ceſſors dared not attempt. Yet, after all, 
hereapedno laſting advantages from this ſuc- 
ceſs. Conqueſts, ſuch as he had obtained, 
were the purchaſe of immenſe treaſures, 
the ſupply of which reduced France almoſt 
to bankruptcy J. A melancholy circum- 
ſtance! even had an extenſive encreaſe of 
territory been ſecured; but peculiarly {o, 

ſince, after fomenting troubles in Hungary, 
after having ſeduced the Turks into the Em- 
pire, and apparently oppoſed them that he 
might more ſafely promote his deſigns f, after 


having 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admir. Vol. III. &c. 
[| Millot. Vol. II. | 
t Vide Voltaire Vol. I. 


＋ On the arrival of the Ottoman troops in Germany, 
Lewis 
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having exerted his whole art, influence and 
power, to maintain this romantic war, 
Lewis was compelled to renounce enter- 
prizes ſo vainly commenced ; to conſent 
on a ſudden to a treaty of peace, and to fit 
down with the acquiſition of little more 
than nominal victories, by which, indeed, 
he acquired from his grateful countrymen 
the ſurname of Grand. f 


Tuls peace, however, did not prevent 
him from meditating to enlarge his domi- 
nions; for no ſooner had the allies, 
confiding in the faith of treaties, diſband- 
ed their troops, than he eſtabliſhed two 
chambers, under pretence of enquiring 
after ſome antient dependencies of France, 
and of reuniting them to the crown }. 
On this ſcore, the elector Palatine and 
the elector of Treves, who had been of 
the alliance, were baſely ſtript of many 
ſcignories; Alſace, in a great meaſure, 
was ſpoiled of its privileges, and the 
town of Aloſt and its Bailiwick in the 
low countries, were * by Lewis. 


Lewis, to avoid the diſgrace of appearing leagued with a 
Mahometan, ſent a ſmal} oy pretendedly to check their 
progrels. | 


+ Voltaire Vol. T. 
J Millot. Voltaire, &c. 


Events 
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Events ſo diſgraceful to human nature, 


atteſt his treachery; which, however, 
did not appear in its true extent of de- 


formity, until, by the revocation of the 
edit of Nantz *, which Henry the fourth 
had wiſely granted, and his ſucceſſor con- 
firmed, he let bigotted perſecution looſe, 
to enjoy the demolition of churches, to 
riot in the blood of unoffending citizens, 
and, in all the fervour of charity, to tear 
infants from the arms of their mothers, 
that they might be educated in the catholic 
faith! An outrage ſo general, and execut- 
ed with urabating zeal, operated as might 


have been expected. 'Thoſe who eſcaped 


the dragoonade thought only of flight. 


Local attachment, the ties of conſanguini- 


ty, the force of intereſt, nay the dread of 


an unfeeling military who crowded the 


coaſts, and frontiers, had no longer a 
power to prevent it f. The Hugonots 
emigrated 1n multitudes. Engine Hol- 


land, and Germany opened their arms in 
charity to the ſtrangers, whoſe arts and 


induſtry rewarded the deed of mercy 1. 


* Vide Dalrymple's Mem. Vol. II. Lond. Ed. 4to. 
T Vide Seckend's Hiſt. Luth. L. XI. p. 116. Vol- 


taire Vol. II. Millot Vol. II. Hume's Hiſt. Eng. 


Smollet, &c. 6 | 
ft Rapin. Hume. Smollet. Millot. Voltaire. 
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Tuts nefarius policy of Lewis, if it 


may be called policy, was reprobated 


thoughout Europe. But he was determin- 
ed, when he went about it, © to ſignalize 
« his zeal for the catholic religion, by 
giving“ at once “ a mortal wound to 
„% Calviniſm *'—Tt was a wound, indeed, 
which will bleed for ever to his diſgrace! 
Nor did his crime fail to bring his puniſh- 


ment: for, in the courſe of a few years, 


he ſaw that he had for ever deprived 
France of more than five hundred thouſand 
peaceable citizens“, with their wealth 
which was immenſe, and their arts and 
induſtry which were of greater value. 


BiG6oTTED as Lewis was, this calami- 
tous event would probably, never have 
happened, had Colbert been alive. That 
honeſt and ſagacious miniſter, whoſe 
generous endeavours recovered France 
from the ruinous ſtate to which the avari- 
ciouſneſs of Mazarine, and the profuſion 
of the then ſuperintendant of the finances, 
Fouquet, had reduced it, ſaw the pru- 
dence of protecting ſo numerous, peacea- 


* Millot has thus expreſſed himſelf. Vol. II. Elem. 


Hiſt. France. 
1 Some ſay 800,000. 


Hle, 
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ble, and induſtrious a body of citizens. 
Indeed, the loſs of his ſervices was as fatal 
to the proſperity of France, as the death 
of Luxembourg ſeemed, ſhortly after- 


wards, to the military reputation of 


Lewis. 


Yer, during thoſe times of perſecution, 

it is ſaid *, he was at the height of his 
glory! It is true, he had offended, deſ- 
poiled, or humbled the ſeveral princes of 


Europe. He maintained a powertul navy. 


He held veteran armies at command. But 


the enemies his reſtleſs ambition created, 
during this interval of peace, were as 
numerous as they were determined. 


England and Germany, together with 
Spain and Holland, united in the firmeſt 
league to check his career. Even the pope, 


Innocent XI. not more remarkable for 
meekneſs than was Lewis himſelf, endea- 


voured, without acting in immediate con- 


cert with the prince of Orange, tofavour the 
ſchemes of that champion of proteſtantiſm, 
for the humiliation of the moſt chriſtian 
king ||. Hoſtilities, therefore, were re- 
newed; and, in a ſhort time, the greater 


* Vide Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIVth. 
Voltaire. Millot. 


part 
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part of Europe became the vaſt theatre of 
military operations * 


Bor, a the armies of Lewis were 
beſet on all ſides, they were often ſucceſs- 
ful. Viddorics, however, became their 
diſgrace. Having ſubdued. the Palatinate, 
where no tokens were, now, to be ſeen, 
of that tremendous conflagration, which, 
in compliance with his inſtructions - 


ſion, Lewis, following the counſels of the 
unfeeling Louvois, who had an active part 
in the perſecution of the hugonots, iſſued 
his commands, that the like mode of de- 
veſtation ſhon!ld be again practiſed in that 
delightful country The ſoldiers, as rapa- 
cious for plunder, as they were extravagant 
in their cruelties, faithfully complied with 
His will. Palaces, villages, cities, were 
inſtanily ſet in flames; nay, ſacred places, 
places of ſepulture of the electors Palatine, 
were ranſacked for treaſure by thoſe mili- 
| 7 ruffians, who ſcattered the aſhes of 
© dead to the wind! | 


ard italy, England and Ireland. 
* Voltaire Vol. I. Millot Vol. II. 
+ Millot. Voltaire, &c. | 
| 33 To 


Turenne had ordered upon a former occa- 


+ The Low Countries, Germany, the frontiers of Spain 
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K To have authoriſed: ſuch conduct was 
as impolitic as it was baſe. France was 
ſurrounded by enemies. Several of her 
rich provinces were, in a great meaſure, 
expoſed to vation \; and, had that 

| happened, could it be expected but an 

: enemy fo juſtly incenſed would practice the 

ſeverity of retaliation? Lewis, however, 

was too vehement, at times, to reflect, 
and too anxious for obtaining the purpoſes 


to conquer by cruelty whom he could not 
ſubdue by force. 


| quicken the reſentment of his enemies ; 
| who, headed as they were by the ſagacious 
William, and accuſtomed to plan with 
& prudence and cxecute with activity, were 
# ſo far from finding him 1nvincible, that 


even his beſt victories of little avail F. 
Though many were his conqueſts in the 
Low Countries, in Spain, and even Ame- 
rica, where the Spaniard was deprived of 
Carthagena with nearly twenty millions of 
| money ; the loſs of a great part of his 


Voltaire, &c. 


marine 


of war, to make a ſcruple of endeavouring 


Bur ſuch violences ſerved only to 


they were generally enabled to render 


* Hume. Rapin. Smollet. Millot. Voltaire, &c. 
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marine after the battle of La Hogue ; the 
death of Luxembourg which proved fatal 
to his ſucceſs in Flanders; the triumph of 
king William in the reduction of Namure; 
and the ſpirit of the Engliſh in their ſeve- 
ral hs rdments of Dieppe, Le Havre, 
St. Maloes, Calais and Dunkirk J, were 
ſo ſenſibly telt, that the courage of France 
began to droop accordingly. Recruits 
could not, now, be had to ſupport her de- 
creaſing armies: thoſe internal reſources 
which had been formerly boaſted as inex- | 
hauſtible were cut off; and the aids which 
commerce afforded from abroad, were pre- 
carious and unimportant, Having thus | 


from a conſciouſneſs of his imbecility, 
rather than from the influence of virtuous 
ſentiments , Lewis accepted a peace as 


diſcreditable as diſadvantazeous. He re- 


nounced all thoſe late acquiſitions which 
had been purchaſed at the expence of ſo 
much blood and treaſure, and even con- 
ſented to acknowledge William the third, 


as lawful king of England |. 


t Vide Campbell's Lives of the Admirals. Smollet 
Hi mes &c. 


+ Which Voltaire 1 ; 
Voltaire. Millot. Prior's Poſth. Works, Vol. 1. 


WAR 
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War had now a pauſe *. Though 
ſhort, it was contradictory, if events have 
any expreſſion, to the temper of Europe. 
Charles of Spain had long laboured under 
a complication of diſorders. His death 
was daily expected, and that circumſtance 
was to unite his kingdoms to the ter- 


ritories of Lewis, or of the emperor 


Leopald, The idea of ſuch an acceſſion 
of property to either of thoſe potentates, 
could not fail of alarming all the other 
princes of Europe. They well knew it 


- would totally deſtroy the balance of power, 


and, conſequently, render their freedom 


and poſſeſſions inſecure. They took their 


reſolutions accordingly. A partition trea- 
ty, ſuggeſted and promoted by the king of 


England F, was mme concluded. 
Lewis, who, feebie as he was, could not 


hope to prevail over his rival Leopald hy 


exhibiting the claim of neareſt heirſhip, 


ſeemed ſatisfied with its deciſions, eſpeci- 
ally as they allotted him for a caſual addi- 
tion to his empire, a certain and extenſtye 
one d. 


* Vide Cole's Memoirs, p. 29, &c. 
+ Harris. Hume, &c. 
6 Vide Voltaire. Millot. 5 

. | Ar 
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Ar this critical period, Charles, who 


lay at the point of death, and had been 
a long time doubtful to whom he ſhould 


bequeath his dominions, was biaſſed in 


favour of his moiſt chriſtian majeſty by the 
appearance of a French army on the fron- 
tiers of Spain, and declared the duke of 


Anjou, ſecond fon of the deceaſed 
dauphin, for his heir“. This event rend- 


cred the treaty ſo lately ratified, no longer 
efficacious in the mind of Lewis; who, 
now, exerted every nerve to defend his 
claim, thaugh oppoſed by one half of 


Europe. Nay, ſo impolitic was he, that, 


at this important criſis, when it behoved 
him to cultivate the friendſhip of even the 
meaneſt ates, he dared, at the inſtance 
of two ſupplant women f, though in 
direct oppoſition to the opinion of his 
council, to provoke the ſpirit of England, 
already ſufficiently diſſatisſied with his 
conduct reſpecting Spain, by acknowledg- 
ing the ſon of the expelled James, as king 
of Great Britain. War being, now, declar- 


ed, he had to cope at once with the united 


* Millot Vol. Il. Voltaire Vol. I. 
+ Madame Maintenon and the widow of the W e 


James. 
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powers of Germany, Italy, England and 
Holland. Nevertheleſs, he was frequently 


victorious, and continued the conteſt with 


inflexible ſpirit, ſo long as any reſources 
remained for carrying it on *. 'Theſe at 
length being exhauſted, his character ſunk 
abroad, while the odium of the people 
encreaſed at home f. And, now, no longer 
the idol of a numerous and powerful na- 
tion, but the reduced ſlave of diſappointed 
pride; he was compelled, from a view to 
the ſafety even of his own kingdom, to 
purchaſe peace by ſurrendering to his ene- 
mies whatever they pleaſed to demand J. 


Tris unfortunate war was conducted 
from its commencement with fatal impru- 
dence. Recruits were not levied with 
vigour : the arms were badly fabricated : 
the magazines were ſcandalouſly neglected : 
honours and military rewards were laviſhed 


with inconſiderate profuſion ||: and, to con- 


*The finances, about this time, were ſo exhauſted, and 
public credit was ſo very low, that mint-bills bore the 


enormous diſcount of 30 or 40 per cent. CampbelPs Lives 
Adm. Vol. III. 


+ Millot. 


+ Vide Voltaire. Millot. Hume, &c. 
|| Vide Voltaire, Vol. I. | 
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ſummate the ſhame of adminiſtration, the 
navy was ſuffered to dechne even below 
imbecility . Nor were theſe the only 
errors of government. Commerce, which, 
while cheriſhed by Colbert, had tranſmitted 
the riches of the eaſt and of the welt into 
the treaſury of France, was almoſt totally 
unattended to; and agriculture, of ſtill 


more importance to the nation, was. cri- 


minally neglected. The capitulation eſta- 
bliſhed in ſixteen hundred and ninety five; 
the tenth impoſition of ſeventeen hundred 
and ten ; the enormous taxes which daily 


_ accumulated, and the enhancing the value 


of the coin Þ, all tended to promote the 


wretchedneſs and diſcontent of the people, 


and were the conſequences of that luxurious 
ſenſuality which diſgraced the court of 
Lewis; and of wars which will be ever 
remembered as the ſtrongeſt ſatires on the 


folly of pride. 


Yer, during his reign, marked as it was 


by ſuch grievous errors, the laws of France 


were conſiderably improved ; the practice 


* Father Daniel, in his hiſtory de la Milice Frangoiſe, 
has given an ingenious account of the ſtate of the navy 
during this reign, which ſometimes is as honourable, as at 
others it is diſgraceful to Lewis. 


+ Vide Millot. Voltaire, &c. 
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in the courts of juſtice was reformed by 
the celebrated ordinance of ſixteen hundred 


and ſixty ſeven, which eſtabliſhed an uni- 


formity of proceeding through them all ; 
the military art, fo fatal, yet ſo neceſſary 
to nations, was advanced towards perfec- 
tion; an Eaſt India company was eſta- 
bliſned; Paris became remarkable for its 


5 magnilicence and orderly police ; every 


charm that expence could force from na- 
ture, was, perhaps idly, exhibited at Ver- 
ſailles; the noble canal of Languedoc, 
which joins the two ſeas, was begun and 
continued 4, and, which reflected more 
luſtre upon the character of Lewis than all 
his victories, the foundation of the invalids, 


1 and the eſtabliſhment of St. Cyr, for the 


education of two hundred and fifty reduced 
ladies, were ho " 


Cons TAN TL engaged, however, though 
he was in affairs of war, or in carrying on 
works of public ornament or uſe, he omitted 
no opportunity of giving a poliſh to the 
manners of his people. Under Henry III. 
the French began their progreſs towards 


+ Vide Millot, Vol. II. Voltaire, vol. I. & II. 
* Maintenon's Letters. Voltaire. Millot, &c. 
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true politeneſs ||, which was accelerated by 
the aſſiſtance of his elegant ſucceſſor +. 
Anne of Auſtria $ encouraged them {till 


further. She introduced a delicacy, ſoftneſs, 


and animated freedom into her court, which 
were ſtrikingly ſingular. By theſe means, 


Lewis became ſovereign of a people, in a 


great meaſure refined. He ſought, however, 


to heighten the national elegance ſtill more, 


by ſupporting the repreſentation of dra- 
matic entertainments; by encouraging 
gallantry of not the leaſt criminal kind, 
and by an attention to every thing that was 


gay or magnificent. His conduct almoſt 


effectually deſtroyed the remains of antient 
barbariſm, which ſeemed, now, like the 
ruin of a Gothic temple, too gloomy to 
pleaſe. But he did not reſt here. From a 
deſire of extinguiſhing that enthuſiaſtic 
ſpirit, which had become ſo much the 
characteriſtic of his nobles, and had formerly 
actuated the Goths and Vandals ; he pub- 


liſhed an edit which declared duelling a 


capital crime. 


De Retz's Memoirs, Vol. I. Dub. ed. tranſ. 
+ Henry IV. 
Mother of Louis XIV. 


NEVER- 
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NEVERTHELESS, his people, with re- 
ſne to their manners, were by no means 
ſoftened as they ſhould have been, by the 
gracious influence of humanity. On the 
contrary, we behold them with aſtoniſh- 
ment, however refined in ſome reſpects, 


intolerant and delighting in deeds of per- 


ſecution; we lament that their narrowneſs 
of ſoul, contradicting an appearance of 
urbanity, forbids admittance to thoſe manly 
ideas which militate againſt bigotry and 

unneceſſary reſtraint; and, with horror, we 
ſee their armies degenerating from a love 
of warfare to that of depradation, from a 
love of martial glory to that of bloodſhed. 
Indeed, whatever taſte, whatever elegance 
of manners Lewis may have promoted, his 
merits are, notwithſtanding, of the negative 


kind. It is not, ſurely, enough that a ſo- 


vereign has ſacrificed at the ſhrine of 
politeneſs, ſince policy and humanity ſhould 
urge him, with equal force, to encourage 
the nation, by example, to reſort to the 
temple of virtue. 


FAR different was the procedure of Au- 


guſtus. He introduced an elegance which 


was ſuited to a feeling heart; and intro- 
duced it inthe place of comparative rudeneſs 
and 
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and barbarity. To eſfect a national im- 
provement which demanded no leſs taſte than 
perſevercnce, will, even upon a ſuperficial 
view, be conſidered as worthy of his genius. 
But the merit of his conduct, on this occa- 
ſion, can be ſufficiently comprchended, only 


by taking a retroſpect of the progreſs of : 
manners amongſt his countrymen. At firſt, 


nothing better than a gang of benditti, de- 
lighting in ſpoi! and plunder, their enter- 
prizes were bold, and their actions as daring. 
But, inceſſantly ſtimulated as they were, bya 
ſpirit of pride, which was coeval with their 
government, and which induced them, 
from its earliſt data, to look to the eſta- 
bliſnment of freedom at home, and of do- 
minion abroad; and learning at length, to 
conduct their deſigns with a degree of 
order and even of dignity, they ſoon ac- 
quired a character in the opinion of the 
world, as an afloctation of warriors, the 
diſgrace of whoſe depredations was done 
away by the ſofter name of conqueſt, Every 


cquiſition of territory, now proved an 


incentive to their ambition ; and ambition 
as conitantly excited them to extend it. 


Hence it was, that they exerciſed only 


thoſe rougher virtues, which proved fatal 
8 to 
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to the ſurrounding nations“; and hence 
originated thoſe bold deſigns and heroic 
actions, which enabled them to crown their 
victories with the ſubduction of Carthage, 
of Greece, and of the world! 


> | 
Thus enamoured of warfare, and en- 


gaged therein, they had as little opportunity 


as deitre to cultivate the delicacies of ci- 


vilization. Beſides, the whole policy of 
their government, which taught them to 
deſpiſe thoſe nations they had ſubdued, 
united with their ruling paſlion, to retard 
the reformation of manners. Fearful of 
encouraging luxury by adopting foreign 
cuſtoms, they rejected the ſolicitation even 
of foreign virtues. Educated amidſt hard- 
ſhips, to nerve them for the military life, 
and fully gratified with the delights which 
warfare afforded, they chearfully reſigned 
the cultivation of the arts, to aliens or to 
ſlaves J. Nor was their private more po- 
liſhed than their civil life. Accuſtomed 
to triumph over the ſubjugated abroad, 
they were little leſs than tyrants at home; 


where, even in the perſons of their offspring, 


* Monteſquieu Conf. Rom. Peo. Joſeph. De Bello. 
Jud. L. II. 
| Vertot. Rom. Revol. 


they 
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they were wont to treſpaſs upon the deareſt 


rights of humanity *. If we look to their 


public ceremonies, do they not militate 
againſt every tender feeling of the heart? 
Are they not repugnant to modeſty? Are 


they not inconſiſtent with every ſentiment. 
of benevolence, .with every exalted wiſh 


of generoſity? Can we approve of thoſe 
conteſts in which human nature was de- 


baſed by conflicting with beaſts, or of the 


unmanly combats of their gladiators, or of 
their gloomy ſacrifices ||? Yet have their 


moſt celebrated writers given us many and 
melancholy details of all theſe, without 
reflecting that they were to appear, to the 
eye of futurity, as memorials of diſgrace. 


In fact, the Romans, under the republic, 


were, in a great meaſure, illiterate though 


politically wiſe ; unpoliſhed though really 


conſequential ; and, however anxious to 
be characterized as merciful and juſt, un- 
happily eager to gather thoſe laurels which 
humanity had moiſtened with tears. 


To conquer this national temper, a 
temper as unpropitious to the elegancies, 


Monteſquieu Con. Rom. Peo. 
See Kennet's Rom. Antiq. &c. 
| as 
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as it was to the real comforts of life, as 


generally cheriſhed as all the bigotry of 


faſhion could make it, and as ſtrong as it 


could be from the influence of ages, was 
an action ſuperlatively glorious! It was 
an action of the moſt enviable immortality 
to the patriot, and was atchieved by 
Auguſtus with delight. Having firmly 
eſtabliſhed the tranquility of his empire, 
he encouraged a love of peace amongſt his 
countrymen, The offspring of this affec- 
tion was a love of ſcience, and ſcience 


ſoon overcame that ferocity of ſoul which 
taught the Romans to behold the property 


of ſtrangers as the only object worthy their 
attention, 


AugGusTus marked their progreſs to- 
wards urbanity with joy, and determin- 
ed, if poſſible, to render them not leſs emi- 
nent for their private than for their public 
virtues. 'The Julian law, which was an 
early conſequence of this generous reſolu- 
tion, was as wiſe in a political as in a 
moral ſenſe * : for, by diſcouraging celi- 
bacy, it tended to enforce the practice of 
thoſe graceful duties which are the em- 


* Stackhouſe Vol. 6. B. 8. c. 5. 
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belliſhment and bleſſing of life ||, While 


the ſocial virtues were thus cheriſhed by 


his care, a reform of the public amuſe- 
ments ſpoke its influence alſo f. Thoſe 
horrid ceremonies and ſhews, which for- 
merly delighted the multitude, were, 
almoſt entirely, aboliſhed, and others, as 


commendable for their decency as they 


were alluring from their ſplendor, reccived 


his ſupport I. Nor, amongſt theſe, did 


he fail to direct peculiar : attention to the 


amuſements of the theatre, which, in a 
ſhort time, became a ſchool of morality 
and politeneſs. By ſuch conduct, Auguſtus 
perfected his reputation, and rendered the 
Roman name as explanatory of elegance 
and underſtanding, as it had formerly been 


of terror and diſmay. 


Nor does he deſerve leſs applauſe for 
his attachment to the intereſts of literature, 
which he conſidered as connected, itt a 
great meaſure, with thoſe of virtue. On 
his acceſſion to power, Rome became 1n- 


debted to him for a magnificent library, 
and judges were appointed to pronounce W 


[| Vide Hiſt. Univerſ. Vol. XIII. 
+ Idem. Ibid. Crevier. 
| Crev. Con. Roll. Vol. X. Hiſt. Un. Vol. XIII. 


upon 
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upon the merits of new works of poetry, 


that thoſe which deſerved, might be tranſ- 


mitted to poſterity, with every teſtimonial 
of honour ||. An encouragement ſo ſingu- 


lar was productive of the nobleſt effects. 
Emulation invigorated genius, whoſe 


works at once appeared in all the perfecti- 
on of maturity. But Auguſtus did not 
reſtrain his favour to thoſe who cultivated 
the elder ſcience. 'The orator and the 


| hiſtorian were equally certain of his re- 


gard f. Nay, ſo uncommonly great was 


| his reſpect for ingenuity, that he not only 


pardoned but was even liberal to enemies, 
for the ſake of their literary abilities 9. 
He diſclaimed every cauſe of hatred to 
genius, and cheriſhed it wherever it was 
to be found. Indeed, his endeayours 
were to be equalled but by his ſucceſs; 
and that was ſo full and complete, that he 
had the happineſs of ſeeing the ſtandard of 
good-taſte eſtabliſhed, and, Italy, now all 


|| Crev. Cont. Roll. Vol. X. p. 16% 

+ Velleius II. 81. Suet. Aug. XIX. 72. Crev. Con. 
Roll. X. 

Horace and Pollio, though they had both oppoſed 
him, partook of his favour; and, on account of the 
merits of Areus the philoſopher, he forbore puniſhing the 
Alexandrians, who had -obſtinately continued to aſſiſt 
Antony. Crevier Vol. X. | 
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accompliſhed, aſpire to more than the 
rivalſhip of Greece. 


| Lew1s, on the other hand, in his en- 
deavours for the advancement of letters, 


was, perhaps, as fortunate, though leſs. 
glorious. During his adminiſtration the 
cloud of Gothic ignorance was entirely dif- 


ſipated; taſte appeared in the ſtead of 
pedantry, and genius diſgraced affectation. 


Philoſophy, too, who had been long 


cloiſtered with the monks, or enſlaved by 
an inquiſition, aſſumed her native. charms : 

her laws were publiſhed ; were expounded; 

were underſtood. Lewis, thus rendered 
the admiration and envy of Europe, was 
univerſally regarded as the promoter of one 
of the grandeſt revolutions in the intellec- 
tual world, *Yet the more applauded he 
deſerves to be on this account, the more we 
lament that even the moſt exalted ability 


could not always ſecure his favour. He 
ſuffered the elegant Fontaine to paſs his 


life in wretched obſcurity, becauſe his me- 
rits were not adapted to the temper of a 
court; and he ſcandalouſly diſgraced St. 
Evremond, and the illuſtrious Fenelon, 
the former for an innocent piece of politi- 
tical raillery, and the latter for exhibiting 

to 
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to the world an unlicenſed poem, which 


vill ever be conſidered a glorious monu- 
ment of human ingenuity J. 


Ax attachment to juſtice, which excited 
theſe remarks, compels us, likewiſe, to 


Of their e- 
loquence. 


| obſerve, that Lewis, as an orator, was 


by no means perfect. His diſcourſes were 
f © too vehement to captivate, and too irregu- 
lar, in general, to eſtabliſh information. 


At times, indeed, he was maſter of that 

bold language which ſeizes attention; but 

: the inſinuating graces which reach the 

; heart, or the powers of perſuaſion which 
are welcomed by the 6 were ne- 

s i ver his, 

C | - 

_ EE Wrrreas Auguſtus, though not to be 

e deſcribed as a conſummate orator, was as ſe- 


ductive in manner, as he was convincing in 
matter. He found eloquence compliant “*, 
and could employ it with ſucceſs, whe- 
| ther he was to engage an artful Antony, 


| poſe; whether he was embarraſſed by civil 
+} Vide Voltaire, Age of Lewis: Vol. II. 


* Stackhouſe V. 6. p. 515. 
difficulties 


or to ſeduce a factious ſoldiery to his pur- 
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difficulties, or involved in the dangers of 
war; whether he was to perſuade an in- 
telligent ſenate, or to encourage his coun- 
trymen to cultivate the bleſſings of peace. 


Of their IsvEED, in all the particulars of his 
morals and R 8 
manners. Character, his morals at one diſgraceful pe- 
riod of life alone excepted f, Auguſtus, 
as we imagine, was as illuſtrious and uni- 
| | form as nature would admit. But, at 
f that period, to which humanity dare not 
þ revert without confeſſions of frailty, or am- 
bition without a bluſh, how contradictory 
were the cruelties he exerciſed, as well to 
i his paſt as to his ſucceeding actions. For, 
0 no ſooner was that tyrant paſſion gratified 
which had hurried him from uſurpation to 
murder; no ſooner were his withes ſatisfied | 
by his eſtabliſhment in unlimited power, 
than he became exemplary for all that ge- 
neroſity could commend or humanity ad- 
mire 'T hough fond of exhibiting a mag- 
nificence which he judged becoming his 
ſation, he would not indulge it by a pro- 


+ Referring not only to his proſeriptions, but to other 
vices; amonglt which, his celebration of the feaſt Dode: 
catheon, a e the gueſts perſonated twelve gols and 
goddeſſes, is particularly cenſurable, as well for its impie- 
ty, as for the exceſſive debaucheries to which 1 it gave riſe, 


* julian. Cæſares. uf ; 
uſive 
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fuſi ve expence, even at a time when the 
wealth of his treaſury was almoſt inexhauſ- 


tible ||]. Never ſolicitous to enſhrine him- 
ſelf in the ſplendours of majeity, he was 
acceſſible even to the poor, whoſe cauſe he 
was eager to hear, whoſe wrongs he was 
happy to redreſs f. This was great! but 
was it not greater ſtill to forgive his ene- 
mies; to ally thoſe enemies to his intereſt 
by the influence of benevolence; to hold 
his paſſions in ſubſervience to reaſon, E{ 
and to render the courſe of juſtice uniform 
ly and powerfully operativey? Nor was 
he, in general, leſs amiable in his private 
than his public life f. To be vicious was 
to be execrable in his court; and, hence, 
not the ſolicitations of genius on the one 
hand, nor the claims of nature on the other, 
could prevent the banitnament of an Ovid 


|| The learned and adventurouſly ſpeculative Gibbon 
aſſerts (Vol I. p. 230. Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Emp. ) that “ his court was the modeſt NNE of a pri- 
« vate fenator.”” & c. | 

t Hiſt. Univerſ. Vol. XIII. r. 392. Littleton. Rom. 
FRE. ee 

J Littleton Rom. Hiſt. Vol. II. Cre. vol. X. &c. 


6 Hiſt. Univerſ. Vol. XIII. p. 392 et antecedent : 
Littleton. Vol. II. &c. 


+ Littleton. Suetonius. Hiſt. Uns Kc. 
* Or 
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or a Julia, whoſe depravity of manners he 


feared might become contagious Þ. 


VER different, indeed, was the con- 
duct of Lewis. From education, in part, 
in part from the manners eſtabliſhed in 
the court of the queen mother, he acquir- 
ed a reliſh for novelty and parade, which 
he did not fail to gratify in a mode that 
realized the moſt romantic extravagance of 
of romance. In times of peace or of war, 
at periods of domeſtic happineſs or real ca- 
lamity, he was guilty alike of the crime of 
profuſion. Nay, fo compleatly was his 
temper the temper of the prodigal, that, 
at the moment when perſecution had de- 
populated ncarly one half of his kingdom, 
he encouraged by example every ſpecies of 
extravagance in the other]. Even his 
camps, diſgraceſul at once to the king and 


the warrior, cxhibited all the ceremonious 
ctiquette and cfieminating luxury of Ver- 


ſailles“. But theſe were not his only 
faults. Though of a diſpoſition in many re- 
ſpects proud in the extreme, he could cool- 
ly deſcend to all the deliberate: meanneſs of 

1 See Stackhouſe V. 6. B. 8. C. 5. p. 513. and 


Eachard's Roman Hiſt, in the life of Auguſtus. 
Voltaire. Vol. II. 8 
* Voltaire. Vol. I. 
hypocriſy 
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hypocriſy, and, while ruin was meditated 
in his heart, brighten his countenance 
with the ſmile of eſteem J. He was bold 
cnough to be immoral, yet was ever afraid 
of being thought fo. Hence his endea- 
vours to appear "the man of religion, even 
whilſt his diſregard to the moſt ſacred du- 
ties of a huſband ; his rciterated ſacrifices 
of female reputation; his depredations 
abroad, and perſecutions at home, flamp- 
ed falſhood upon them all. In fact, his 
actions, in general, are more remarkable 
for extraneous ſplendour, than intrinſic 


worth; they reſemble a piece df baſe coin, 


whoſe motto is its merit; and are chiefly 

worthy of remembrance as proofs of Mk 
too frequent inconſiſtency of the ambiti- 
ous, who, fearful only of the evil that 
may be ſeen, can drudge in meanneſs and 
depravity to cheat the world, though con- 


ſcience tells them they ſhall not cheat 


themſelves. 


Fou this eſtimate, formed, we hope, 
with candour, and authenticated by the 
teſtimony of the moſt reſpectable writers, 
it is evident that, as the early induſtry and 


F Voltaire. Vol. II. &c. 
| G 2 reſolution 
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_graced even the majority of the latter 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 


reſolution of Au guſtus overcame every dif- 
ficulty which, from perſonal weakneſs or 


peculiarity of ſituation, aroſe to retard his 
geuius in the purſuit of knowledge; Lew- 
is, to gratify indolence and a love of plea- 


ſure, ſuffered a ſuſceptible mind to remain 


uncultivated, though ſkill was anxious to 
adorn and ſcience to enrich it Hence, 


the youth of Auguſtus exhibited an earlier 


manhood, and the manhood of Lewis a 
later youth——In the former, reaſon ſoon 
ennobled character; in the latter ſenſuality 
debaſed it The one, while young, 
was uniformly diſcreet ; the other as emi- 
nently imprudent Auguſtus, humbly 


born, caught dignity from conduct; the 


conduct of Lewis diſgraced his buch 


Philantropy was a diſtinguithing feature 
In the early character of the former ; inat- 


tention to the wrongs of a loyal people diſ- 


At nincteen, Auguſtus, fearleſs of dan- 
gers which were ſufficient to ſcare the 
reſolute, purſued and obtained a redreſs of 
wrongs, to the diſgrace and diſappointment 
of a powerful and legalized faction, whoſe 
utmoſt influence was exerted for his humi- 
liation ; but Lewis, at a riper age, though 
his cauſe and a kingdom would have been 


his 
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his ſupport, wanted ſpirit to free himſelf 
from the manacles of a miniſter — If the 
former promoted civil diſcenſion for the 
purpoſes of ambition; the latter indolent- 
ly allowed it to rage amongſt his people 
Auguitus was a political ſpendthrift at his 
entrance into life; Lewis continued a pro- 


digal, in contradiction to policy, to the 
end of his life — The one offered at the 


ſnrine of popularity what was his own; 


the other incurred the odium of the public 
by laviſhing what taxation had extorted—— 


The ſchemes which enabled Auguſtus to 


ſubvert the republican government, were 
as daring as original, and, in every in- 
ſtance, as ſucceſsful as they were daring ; 
but thoſe- by which Lewis endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh ſovereignty over Europe, had 
been conceived by a predeceſſor, were leſs 
hazardous than bold, and, though ſome- 
times great, were conſtantly defeated by a 
younger rival “. 
tempts of the former prevailed, tyranny 
would have been eſtabliſhed over the Ro- 
man ſtate, in the perſon of Antony ; had 
the endeavours of the latter ſucceeded, 
political and religious liberty would have 


* William the 3d. 
| expired 


Had not the at- 
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treaties, was perfidious to the ſincere 
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expired in Europe Was Auguſtus an 
uſurper? Lewis would have been fach 
Did the former annihilate the influence of 
a fickle, factio is and venal ſenate who fre- 


quently oppreſſed the public? the latter 


deſpotically overthrew a parliament, whoſe 


power, for ages, had been of ſervice to the 
people. Was the Frenchman brave a- 
midſt his armies ? the Roman was ſo in 
the camp of his enemies. Lewis, when 
ſtrong, invaded the weak, and was ſuc- 
ceſsful ; Auguſtus, more formidable in abi- 
lity than numbers, attacked the powerful 
and was victorious The one, though 


fluſhed by his conqueſts in Holland, was 


routed by a boy at the head of a few undiſ- 
ciplined troops; but the other maintained 
the firſt advantage he acquired, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Antonys of the age Auguſ- 
tus, in betray ing the confidence of the re- 
public, was but a traytor to the treacher- 
ous; Lewis, in various infractions of 


In perverting power to the purpoſes of cru- 


elty, both perſonages were too much alike : 
but the cruelties of Auguſtus may be, in 


ſome meaſure, extenuated, by a conſide- 
ration of the peculiar difficulties of his ſitua- 


tion, Having purchaſed popularity at the 
expence 
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expence of his patrimony, it became im- 
poſſible for him, had he been inclined to 
do fo, to return to the comforts of a private 
life, But even if he had , retained the 
means of elegant retirement, it would have 
availed nothing, ſince he could not annul 
the act of uſurpation which had made him 
univerſally odious to the republican party. 
He had no alternative but to ſupport the 
power thus violently acquired, or ſubmit 
to ruin. Standing in a ſituation ſo trying 
and critical, and being alſo well aſſured 


that he was ſurrounded by numbers who 
were violently diſaffected to his intereſts, 


or had been acceſſaries in the aſſaſſination 
of his father, ſelf-preſervation on the one 
hand, and, probably, motives of revenge 
on the other, urged him to diſtinguiſh the 
commencement of his conſulſhip, by per- 
ſecutions, too ſanguinary and general to 
_ eſtabliſh thoſe effects for which ſound poli- 
cy would have ſought. Had he deliberated 
with his uſual judgment, it is likely, he 
would rather have endeavoured, at this 
anxious juncture, to conciliate than to ſcare; 
to win, as was afterwards his practice, by 
the charity of forgiveneſs, than to awaken 
a deſperate deſpair in his foes. Cruelty is 
rarely effectual where mercy has failed. 


He 
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He experienced the truth. He experienc- 
ed that the violcut meaſures he had purſu- 
ed, by no means diminiſhed the number, 


or retarded ine proceedings of his foes. 


On the colitrary, their machinations imme- 
diatcl/ became more frequent and alarm- 


ing; their former ill-will was embittered 


by the inveteracy of hatred ; their ſpirit, 


ſufficiently formidable from the beginning, 


acquired additional energy irom the ap- 
pearance of Brutus and Caſſius, thoſe ill- 
fated champions of popular freedom, in 


ſupport of their cauſe. Thus beſet on all 


ſides, as well by the republican party, as 


by the forces of Antony, he found himſelf 
in the too common predicament of thoſe 
who have dared to deviate from virtue: 
he found himſelf obliged, for the mainte- 


nance of power, in which was his only 
reſource, to aggravate a paſt offence, by 
the perpetration of a greater, Hence the 
triumvirate was eſtabliſhed, and the pro- 


ſcription decreed. Yet, however violent 
and cruel were his actions at this diſgrace- 


ful period of his life, we cannot pronounce 
his condemnation, without condemning 
him as much for the peculiarity of his 


ſituation as ſor the depravity of his heart. 
Whereas, no argument of this nature, no 


. plea 
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plca of neceſſity, deducible from circum- 


| {tance, {clt-prefervation, or policy, can be 
| offered in extenuation of the cruelties of 


Lewis. Had the Hugonots been a fickle 


and vicious people; had they violated the 
laws of their country; and, by a factiouſ- 
neſs of diſpoſition and turbulence of con- 
duct, forfeited the protection which the 
illuſtrious Henry had wiſely granted them 


by the edict of Nantz, they would, never- 
theleſs, have retained a claim upon mercy, 


a plea of pity which true religion would 
have been ready to ſanctify. But they 


were not capricious ; they were not factious 
or diſloyal. From their conduct they were 
a credit, from their numbers they were im- 


portant, from their induſtry they were an 
invaluable bleſſing to the ſtate. Beſides, 


their genius was directed to the cultivation 


of arts and manufactures, which were little 


underſtood by their fellow ſubjects, and | 
| fill leſs by the other nations in Europe. 


| Therefore, bonour and religion apart, 


their perſecution was an act the moſt im- 
> prudent that ignorance could have dictated 


to diſgrace the policy of Lewis. But, if 
it be further obſerved, that it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary they ſhould be tolerated as 


the only counterpoiſe in the political ſcale 
againſt. 


. 
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neceſſity 
ſoon ceaſed to operate; the cruelty of the 
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azainſt the weighty influence of the court 
of Rome ; that perſecution could not pol- 
ſibly tend to their converſion ; and, that 
the emigration of ſuch of them as eſcaped 
the ſword, would be doubly fatal to 
France, as they would not fail to carry 
into rival nations thoſe arts to which ſhe 
long had an excluſive right, language will 


be found too weak to expreſs the oppro- 


brium of Lewis as a politician and a man. 
Upon the whole, it is evident that 
Auguſtus was cruel rather from neceſſity 
than choice; Lewis more from choice than 
The cruelty of the former 


latter was prolonged to the utmoſt On 
other occaſions, the policy of Auguſtus 
was always directed to prevent bloodſhed; 

that of Lewis generally promoted it 
The ſchemes of the former were calculated 


to reſtrain as well domeſtic as foreign 


faction; thoſe of the latter excited it at 
home and through Europe The one, 


as a king, ſecmed to live for the public; 


the other, in general, to gratify himſelf 


Lewis was leſs a man than a mo— 
narch; Auguſtus exalted the monarch in 


the man Peace, opulence and content 
were the eulogilts of the reign of Auguſtus; 
war, 
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| of the taſte of Auguſtus 


| riſhed by war, is beyond praiſe 
in the courſe of a long life, ſcarcely added 
| to the territory of France; Auguſtus, in 
a few years, won the empire of the world 
he former, when he ſucceeded in 
| his wars, owed ſucceſs to his officers; the 
| latter, as generally, to his own conduct 
Lewis had a Conde, a Turenne, a 
Luxembourg, a Vauban and a Louvois to 
ſupport him; but Auguſtus was all theſe 
to himſelf 
ſubdue by all means; the latter by manly 
ones 
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war, poverty and diſaffection reproached 
the government of Lewis Did the one 
exhibit a laudable intention and greatneſs 
of deſign in the canals of Languedoc? 
The other equalled him in the aqueducts 
of the Nile If Paris and Verſailles 
atteſt the fondneſs of Lewis for the elegant 
and the great; Rome exhibits her works 
of uſe and magnificence, as monuments 
— Was Lewis 
deſervedly to be applauded for his charita- 
ble inſtitutions? The benevolence of 


Auguſtus to the conquered provinces, as 


well as to thoſe which had been impove- 
Lewis, 


The former endeavoured to 


Devaſtation was written on the 


| banners of the one; to conquer and 
protect was the motto of the other 


Lewis 
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Lewis made conqueſts as if to be compelled 


to renounce them; Auguſtus conſtantly 


retained what he eee eee 
in the Frenchman, was political phrenzy; 
but, in the Roman, conſummate prudence 
Lewis waſted torrents of blood, and 
involved his country in a ruinous debt of 
two hundred thouſand and ſix hundred mil- 
lions , to purchaſe a name which virtue 
abhors ; but the wartare of Auguſtus ter- 
minated in the happineſs of an empire, 
whoſe glory immortalized his——The for- 
mer ſeems to have made the ability and ho- 
neſty of his miniſters the ſtandard of his 
own ; whereas the other judged for and ated 
from himſelt—— When Colbert was illuſ- 
trious, ſo was Lewis; but Auguſtus could 
be great without his Mæcenas— Did Lewis, 


by the total eradication of Gothic manners, 


compleat what his predeceſſors had begun. 
Auguſtus, in oppoſition to the prejudice of 
ages, taught the unpoliſhed and the rude 
to bluſh for their deformity If the 


former was happy in his endeavours: to 


heighten the charms of politeneſs ; the 
latter, as ſucceſsfully, cultivated the graces 


| with the hand of virtue—Excited by the 


* At twenty eight livres the mark. See Millot Vol. II. 


PX | liberality 
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liberality of the one, the fine arts gave a 
character to France; favoured by the ge- 


neroſity of the r, their height of per- 
fection was juſtly boaſted by Rome 
Lewis encouraged the poets, whom he often 
needed; Auguſtus encouraged the poets, 
for they needed him If the former was 
praiſed by a Corneille and Racine, did not 
Horace and Virgil deify the latter? It 
is admitted by the moſt violent panegyriſt 
of Lewis, that the Rtate'of ſcience and let- 
ters, was his greateſt glory; whereas the 
reputation of Auguſtus totters not upon a 
partial, but is founded on the broad baſis 


5 . | 
of perſonal merit Lewis, as an orator, 
: ſought to command; Auguſtus to ſeduce 
F and perſuade. —The manners of the one. 


were artful and inſincere; thoſe of the 
other manly and unſtudied——Lewis eſta- .- 
bliſhed parade ; Auguſtus ſupported dig- 
nity The former encouraged immo- 
1 rality by example; the latter could puniſh 
it even in the perſon of a daughter. 
The life of the one was a life of error; but 
that of the other was an age of virtue, 
diſgraced only by the faults of a day 
i In a word, as Lewis lived but to gratify 
Pride. his reputation, like an A. yptian 
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pyramid, ſerves chiefly to awaken a melan- 


choly idea of the tyranny which was re- 
quiſite to compel the enſlaved to raiſe it; 
whereas the character of Auguſtus, like an 
expreſſive epitaph, conſoles humanity with 
thiSteuth——the virtuous can never dic! 
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| RICHELIEU AD XIMENES. 


Wy ILE the hiſtory of Human Nature, introdue- 
from the inexhauſtible variety it exhibits, 
affords univerſal delight, it is, at the ſame 
time, for the importance of its leſſons, and 
the awfulneſs of its examples, one of the 
nobleſt and moſt advantageous ſtudies of 
genius. Furniſhed thereby, with a com- 
prehenſive view of intellectual exiſtence, 
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we learn what man has been, and, in a 
great meaſure, to judge of that which he 
ought to be; nor, while we are taught 
to form a more extenſive and rational eſti- 
mate of his deſerts, by learning the prin- 
ciples of his conduct, can we fail of ac- 
quiring ſuch knowledge, as may teach us 
to beware of ourſelves. Yet, however 
ſufficient hiſtory may be for the great 
purpoſe of humiliating the arrogance of 
the heart, it is not leſs adapted to maintain, 
what is equally neceſſary, a juſt idea of 
the importance to which humanity may be 
exalted. Hence, if we bluſh for the de- 
pravity which frequently diſgraces the bold 
and extenſive genius, we may, nevertheleſs, 


enjoy that diſintereſtedneſs, magnanimity 


and heroiſm, which ſometimes unite in the 
ſame character. If a Richelieu has been, 
the world has had a Ximenes to form 2 
a contraſt in the hiſtorical picture ; a con- 


traſt ſo ſtriking, that it is much to be 


doubted whether the moſt creative ima- 
gination could exhibit two characters, 
which, with an happier energy, could ex- 
emplify how much vice may debaſe, and 


virtue 
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virtue ennoble the choiceſt acquiſitions of 


mankind. 


Tas birth of Richelieu was marked by 


almoſt every circumſtance that could acce- 
lerate his advancement into life. His 


education, conſidering the few years he 
devoted to ſtudy, was as propitious to the 


aſpiring hopes he ſoon began to entertain 


as could be expected. Yet, having only 


ſkimmed the ſurface when he ſhould have 
_ explored the depths of literature, he quitted 


his ſtudies, rather a pedant, than a man of 
learning. However, as nature had been 
bountiful in forming his genius, or, per- 
haps, as his family had an extenſive inte- 
reſt *, he entered into the church, as the 


| ſureſt road to opulence and honours, after 


having deceived the Pope, as to the im- 
maturity of his age, to obtain a diſpen- 
ſation . 


Wu EREAS, Ximenes ſubdued his paſſions 
with the ſevereſt judgment. He ſuffered 


* They had the preſentation to a biſhoprick. Vide 
Browne's Life of Richelieu, and Vittorio Siri. 
* Browne's Life of Richelieu. 
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no proſpect to excite, no hope to awaken 


an indecorous ambition. On the contrary, 


though ſenſible of the impulſes of an ex- 


traordinary genius, he ſought to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by a becoming humility, and che- 
riſhed honour as his only birth-right. 
Having prevailed upon his father, who held 
but the procuratorſhip of an inconſiderable 
diſtrict, to relinquiſh a deſign of form- 
ing him for ſucceeding to that inferior 
office, theology, the darling object of 
his attention, became his ſtudy; in which, 
as well as in civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſpru- 
prudence, poetry, oratory, and the Eaſtern 
languages, he made a rapid progreſs. From 
this moment, the greateſt difficulties he 


had to encounter were eaſily to be ſur- 
mounted ; and, having informed his heart 
as well as his head, for that ſtation of life 


he was going to embrace, the whole of his 
attention became dedicated to it “. 


HERE his merits ſoon rendered him 


conſpicuous, and he quickly met with 
' conſiderable preferment. Rich benefices, 


* Marſolier, Vie de Ximenes. | 
however, 
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however, were not the objects of his 
wiſhes. He renounced, at once, all his 
dignities and his honours, and threw him- 
ſelf, while yet in the prime of life, into 
a Monaſtery of Obſervantine Friars, an 
order remarkable at the ſame time for its 
uncommon rigour and ſuperſtitious devo- 
tion X. In this retirement he further 
cultivated thoſe abilities, which afterwards 
ripened into ſuch perfection. He did not, 
however, remain long in obſcurity. He 
was deſtined to be the light of his coun- 
try, not the lamp of a ſepulchre. His 
ſound judgment, and ſteady underſtanding, 
his piety and integrity acquired him ſuch 
conſequence in his own order, that, after 
being appointed apoſtolick preacher of 
Toledo, a capacity in which he maintained 
extraordinary popularity, he was elected to 
be its provincial f. In this ſituation he 
became more conſpicuous than before. 
His reputation for ſanctity daily increaſed, 
and procured him, in the end, the office of 
confeſſor to — the wife of Fenn 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 


But, ſtill retaining the ſame ſpirit of hu- : 


mility, which characterized him, almoſt 


from his earlieſt age, he received this mark 
of favour from his queen, with a modeſt . 
and unafteted reluctance 5, She, how- 
ever, having ſufficient reaſon to be ſatis- 
fied with the prudence of her choice, be- 
came determined to reward his integrity, in- 
ſomuch that ſhe conferred upon him the 
archbiſhopric of Toledo, even againſt the 
inclination of her conſort ®. Such an 


Honour few men could have reſolution to 


refuſe. Yet Ximenes accepted this pro- 


motion, which was to introduce him even 


to a ſhare in the adminiſtartion of his 
country, in obedience only to the authori- 
tative injunction of the Pope f. 


Tus ſucceſsful were the recommendati- 


ons of merit in his perſon, and thus ſafe 


and honourable was his progreſs to the dig- 
nities of life. But Richelieu, in ſpight of his 
abilities and connections, had many barri- 
ers to ſurmount, many difficulties to over- 


5s Robertſon. Charles 5. V. II. 
_ *® Robertſon, Charles 5. V. IL. 
+ Marſolier. Vie de Xim. 
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come, in the way he choſe to greatneſs, 
Diſguſted with the indolent retirement of 
a monaſtic life, and eager to ſuſtain a 
part on a conſpicuous theatre, where po- 
litical genius might render him illuſtrious, 
he purſued every means which promiſed 
to call him forth from obſcurity. Nor was 
he unſucceſsful. His ſhining abilities, uni- 
ted to the intereſts of his family, introduc- 
ed him to Galigai, the unfortunate favour- 
ite of Mary de Medicis, under whoſe pa- 
tronage, though yet young, he was exalted 
to the biſhoprick of Lucan, and the poſt 
of ſecretary of ſtate *. Theſe, however, 
proved but ſhort-lived honours. The 
queen-mother, being deprived of the re- 
gency by her ſon, was compelled, with 
thoſe of her party, to fly the court; and 
Richelieu, involved in her diſgrace, was 
baniſhed to a ſmall priory in a corner of 
Anjou. Thus he experienced, previouſly, 
that hard fate he ſo laviſhly inflicted upon 
others T. But, in ſuch a ſtate, his enter- 
prizing genius could not ſuffer him to re- 


* Voltaire. Univerſ. Hiſt, 
+ Voltaire. | 
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main. He exerted every art; he practiſed 
every falſhood to obtain a reſtoration of 
his dignities ||. Nor did he ſtruggle in 


vain. He regained admittance to the 


queen-mother, from whom Lewis, who 
was fully acquainted with his intriguing 


ſpirit, had endeavoured to ſeperate 
him; and, quickly ſupplanting all her 


favourites, was declared ſteward of her 
houſhold. | 


Ar this time, the conteſt between Mary 
and her ſon was at its height. Armies 


were led into the field, and the kingdom 


was threatned with the moſt dangerous 
commotions. And, now, the politic Riche- 
lieu perceived how conducive deceit might 
prove to his exaltation in life, His ambi- 
tion knowing no bounds, he cared not at 
what expence of honour his wiſhes might 
be accompliſhed, He was already of con- 


ſequence to the queen-mother, and his 


eagerneſs to become ſo, if poſſible, to the 
king, determined him to aſſume the con- 
duct of their reconciliation ; and, hence, 


| Brown's Life of Richlieu. L. Aubery. 
having 
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having privately engaged himſelf to one 
party, he held a treacherous correſpondence 
with each. The contending powers con- 


ſidered him of importance, and he knew 


how to profit by their opinion. He judged, 
what the event verified, that procraſtina- 
tion would beſt anſwer his purpoſes. He 
had reaſons to ſupport that opinion. He 


- foreſaw that Mary's party, chagrined and 


tired with delay, would recede from their 


| engagements ; and, conſequently, as her 
| ſtrength decreaſed, that ſhe would be the 


more eaſily prevailed upon to accept ſuch 


terms as he might recommend: while, on 
the other hand, he ſuſpected that reiterated 


diſappointments, would make Lewis, at 
length, more compliant in the terms of 
compromiſe, than could be expected at an 
| earlier period of the negociation. He, 
therefore, by his artful miſrepreſentations, 
encouraged the queen- mother to refuſe 
every proffer of accommodation, until he 
| ſaw his expectations accompliſhed ; at 
which moment his objections ceaſed, and 
| he perfected a treaty of mutual amity, 
which was made ſingular by the excluſion 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 


many princes and noblemen from its bene- 
fits, and by its ſtipulation for the advance- 


ment of himſelf *. A cardinalate, obtained 


with difficulty, and accepted with joy, was 
the generous acknowledgment which the 


queen. mother paid to his ſuppoſed ſer- 


| vices +. Nor did her bounty reſt here. 


Of their ad- 
miniſtration 
and princi- 


ke. of po- 


His admiſſion into council followed ſoon 
after, though the king's repugnance to the 


meaſure was ſo great, that, had ſhe not 


won over the ſuperintendant, Vieuville, to 
her party, it would, perhaps, have never 
taken place. 


Ir he exhibited proofs of a treacherous, 
ſubtle, and enterprizing policy, in accom- 
pliſhing his wiſhes thus far, the like policy 
became ſtill more conſpicuous as he roſe 
in the ſtate, His late advancement but 
ſerved to excite a longivg for further pro- 
motion. He cauſed la Vieuville, who had 
been a principal inſtrument of his exalta- 
tion, to be privately accuſed of miſde- 
meanors in the office of ſuperintendant of 


* Browne's Life of Richelieu. Vittorio Siri. 


+ Voltaire. Univerſ. Hiſt. 
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the finances; and, ſcarcely had he eſta- 
bliſhed his power in adminiſtration upon 
the ruin of that man, when, to divert the 
public attention from ſuch particulars of 


| his conduct, or rather to indulge his 
darling paſſion of purſuing the politicks of 
Henry the fourth, which aimed at eſtab- 


liſhing the univerſal monarchy of France, 
he cauſed an effectual oppoſition to- be 
made againſt the houſe of Auſtria, now 


formidable in Europe, who meditated 


becoming miſtreſs of the Valteline *. 
This enterprize was as boldly conceived, 


as it was happily executed, and reſtored, in 


a great meaſure, that weight and influence 


to France which ſhe had loſt by the mis- 


rule of a feeble, bigotted, and factious 
party. At the ſame time, his reform of 


the revenues, and prudence in the appli- 


cation of the publick money, enabled the 
miniſter to aſſiſt the allies of Lewis, and, 
conſequently, to depreſs, ſtill more, the 
hated rival of French power T. This was 

an 


* Voltaire. Univerſ. Hiſt. | 
F} The houſe of Auſtria, Vide Voltaire and Aubery. 


Holland was aſſiſted to make conqueſts upon 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 


an happy revolution in the affairs of the 
nation, For, poverty having been the 
charaQeriftic of the preceding miniſters, 
the kingdom was ſtripped of its forces, 
and thoſe allies, whom Henry had ſup- 
ported . with an army of forty thouſand 


men, were lighted and diſgraced. Fo- 


reign contempt was the conſequence, 
while, at the ſame time, domeſtic com- 
motion prevailed. Such were the evils 
which Richelieu had already encountered, 
and, in ſome reſpect, overcome. But, in 
the proceſs of his adminiſtration, other 
and more ſerious difficulties aroſe, or were 
created by himſelf. Conſcious of the 
hatred of almoſt every party, and inſatiable 


in his luſt of power, he ſought to reduce 
the ſtrength of all, as the moſt infallible 


mode of eſtabliſhing his own importance, 
Hence his violation of the edict of Nantz, 


' which was too favourable to the hugonots 


for his plan of government ; and, hence, 
his conſequent warfare with the Rochellers, 


the Spaniards, and 8 Mansfeldt encouraged to 


ſupport the war in Germany 1 in favour of the Elector 
Palatine. 


in 


LIVES OF RICHELIEU AND XIMENES. 


in the ſiege of whoſe city he expended half 
the treaſure of the kingdom, and ſacrificed 
forty thouſand of his fellow ſubjeQts “. 


THERE are ſome who have defended, 
| and even praiſed this barbarous, and, in 
| WW our opinion, unneceſſary policy, as being 
- I expedient for reſtoring to the king, an 
„influence which was likely to maintain an 
equilibrium between him and the contend- 
s if ing powers of the kingdom. We own 
, I ourſelves, however, incapable of applaud- 
ning in a firſt miniſter, what we dare not 


T I praiſe in an humbler individual, any thing 
© militating againſt the eſtabliſhed principles 
ol juſtice or of honour. And, certainly, 
e without attending to the ſelfiſhneſs of the 


motive, Richelieu committed a flagrant 


le outrage upon both, by violating the peace 
© of a people, who did not, at leaſt at that 
„ period, offend f, and to whom the com- 
s mon rights of humanity, religion, property 


„and freedom, were aſſured by an edict, 


which had been ſolemnly ratified by their 


* Vide Browne's Life of Richelieu. 
+ Browne's Life of Richelieu. 
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late king. But, was ſuch a procedure pru- 
dent, even ſuppoſing it to be juſt? On 
the contrary, we conſider it as highly im- 
politic with regard even to the conſequence 
which he intended the quarrel ſhould pro- 
the better eſtabliſhment of his 
power. We look upon it as temerity, 


madneſs, any thing but the dictate of rati- 


onal policy, to enrage a numerous, united, 
and determined body of people, at a time 
when the kingdom was convulſed, when 
faction prevailed in every quarter, and a 
defeat on his part, would have inevitably 
overthrown all his ſchemes of dominion, 
and eſtabliſhed the ſtrength of proteſtantiſm 
upon a permanent foundation. However, 
his ſuperiority in the quarrel, obtained as 
much by art as force, proved a firm ſupport 
of his political plan. He was aware of 
every circumſtance of his good fortune, and, 
purſuing his ſucceſs, diſarmed and cruſhed 


the great body of proteſtants, which had, 


like Rochelle, attempted to OO off his 


AND, 


wy The politicks of Richelieu were effectual, though, 


ſeemingly, never ſo contradifory as about this period. 
On 


At © , — — — — 22 — — — e 
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Ax p, now, having an opportunity of 
executing his more extenſive deſigns, Italy, 
Germany, and the Netherlands became 
the ſcenes of his operations. An advan- 
| tageous treaty was concluded with the 
Duke of Savoy f, who ceded Pignerol in 
„ WW perpetuity to France: the Prince of 
. Orange was enabled, by the treaſury of 
d, the miniſter, to make conqueſts upon the 
10 Spaniards; and the ſucceſs of Guſtavus 
N Adolphus, whom he had invited into 
2 Germany, added freſh luſtre to his ſer- 
ly WW vices *. 


* On the one ſide, he aſſiſted the German Calvaniſts, who 
m vere in oppoſition to the Houſe of Auſtria, with the 
8 wealth of France, and ſeduced the Dutch Proteſtants to 

5 fight againſt their brethren, the Rochellers - While, on 
as the other, the arms of Lewis were employed 1 in driving 
ort the Pope's troops out of the Valteline, in favour of a 


proteſtant people. Thus, the hugonots, at home, were 
of the objects of perſecution, while thoſe of the ſame religi- 
nd, on were ſupported abroad. But, for a length of time, 
; this barbarous policy prevailed amongſt the popiſh ſtates, 
and rendered Europe a ſcene of tumult and devaſtation. 
However, at the moment it gave advantages to Richelieu, 
| over the Houſe of Auſtria, it taught Spain to make ſuch 
uſe of the hugonots in France, as he had made of the 
| proteſtants in Germany. 


+} He had long continued doubtful whether to ſupport 


the intereſt of France or Auſtria. 


* Voltaire, Uni. Hiſt. Browne” s Life of Riche. 7 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 


TaesE events, were but preparatory 
to the execution of that comprehenſive 
and daring project, which, as we have 
already obſerved, always employed his 


greateſt attention. Accordingly, with the 


bold and enterprizing ſpirit of the illuftri- 
ovs Henry, he, now, determined to make 
open war with the houſe of Auſtria, at 
once in Italy, Germany, and Spain. Nor 
did he want reaſons to vindicate a rupture: 


for when truth failed him, he applied to 


fancy. War was declared in conſequence, 
and he was already victorious in contem- 
plation. At firſt, however, he experi- 
enced nothing but diſappointment ; inſo- 


much that, inſtead of encreaſing the 


empire of his ſovereign, he ſaw France 
itſelf expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, 
The flame, which his paſſion for ſingular 
glory had kindled in an enemy's country, 
advanced with rapidity towards his own *, 


His reputation diminiſhed. He appeared 


ſomewhat like the man who ſees the 
falling torrent, unable either to avoid or 
oppoſe it f. His — juſt 


* Voltaire. Univerſ. Hiſt. i 
+ Browne. Life of Riche. Vittorio Siri. 
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now, and, indeed, through a great part 
of this war of his own creation, were 
numerous, and almoſt fatal to his country, 


The plans of his foreign policy were as 
unſucceſsful, as his domeſtic government. 


was embarraſſed. Paris itſelf remained 
expoſed the troops were badly paid 
the arſenals were totally unprovided with 
and the treaſury was ſo 
exhauſted, that the miniſter was compelled 


to ſeek ſupplies in the moſt ſhameful 


manner ll. 


Ar length, however, his affairs began 
to wear a different face. His victories, in 
the end, outnumbering his defeats, pre- 
ſerved a reputation from ruin, which 


depended ſolely on the ſucceſs of the poli- 
cy he had adopted; a policy, whoſe true 


_ complexion may be ſeen in the means he 


employed to overthrow Auftrian greatneſs. 
Spain was conquered by confpiracies and 
rebellions which he had fomented — 
Germany was harraſſed by enemies whom 
he had created — One part of Italy was 


j| Grotius. Chalons. Voltaire. Browne. Vittorio Siri. 
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won to his alliance, and the other ſunk 
under the burden of the war which he had 
kindled *. Yet, after all, the chief ad- 
vantage derived by France from this pur- 
ſuit of univerſal monarchy, was the tem- 
porary humiliation of the houſe of Auſtria, 
a circumitance, indeed, which forbad 
attacks from the continent ; but, at home, 
faction ſtill ſubſiiied, and a general diſcon- 
tent prevailed. Nor 1s it to be wondered 
at, ſince the adminiſtration of Richelieu 
continued to the laſt to be marked with 
many acts of the moſt daring violence. 
Almoſt every year of it -was diſgraced by 
new rebellions and executions. He held 
his ſovereign in thraldom — The princes 
of the blood were the objects of his perſe- 
cution — The nobles who oppoſed him 
were the victims of his wrath—and the 
people, at large, execrated a miniſter, 
whoſe daily ſtudy, they thought, was to 
load them with accumulated taxes. 


HowEvVveER, although his miſdemeanors 
were many and great, his annals record a 


* Vide Voltaire. Uni. Hiſt, Vol. IV. 
variety 
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variety of actions which would have im- 
mortalized the glory of any character leſs 
alloyed with frailty and vice. If his 
adminiſtration was the æra of treaſons and 
proſecutions, it was alſo the epoch of 
ſcience and the polite arts. Alike eager 
for ſupremacy in the literary, as in the 


political world, he founded the French 


academy, and, as far as he was able, 
encouraged the progreſs of good taſte. 


To him it was alſo owing that the crown 


of France had no longer to purchaſe the 


loyalty of its nobles, who formerly ſet a 


price upon their allegiance, which the 
kings were generally obliged to pay, and 
who ſoon diſcovered that, under the ad- 


miniſtration of Richelieu, treaſon could 
Nor was it 


rarely eſcape unpuniſned. 
enough that the regal power was thus 
maintained. The miniſter effected the 
further humiliation of the nobles, by 


annulling thoſe grants which eſtabliſned 


them in office for life. 


Happy had it been 


had he devoted ſuch a becoming attention 


to trade, which was in a ſtate of debility, 
and to the police of the kingdom, which 
was diſgracefully neglected: more happy, 

11 if, 
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if, in imitation of the Engliſh and the 
Dutch, whoſe traffick was extended from 
the Eaſt to the Weſt, he had endeavoured 
to reſtore the almoſt annihilated commerce 
of France; and happier till, at leaſt for 
his country, if, inſtead of aiming at an 
_ univerſal dominion, which was not to be 
eſtabliſhed, he had endeavoured to eſtabliſh 


a dominion over himſelf. 


FAR Jifforent was the conduct of 
Ximenes, His policy was juſtice, his art 
integrity. No ſooner was he called to take 
a principal part in the adminiſtration under 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, than he diſplayed 
the greateſt talents for buſineſs ; a genius 
inexhauſtible in expedients for the main- 
tenance of government, and of ſchemes 
for extending its power; and an applica- 
tion ſo perſevering as never to be ſubdued 
by fatigue, Taught by religion, and ac- 
cuſtomed from his youth to check his 
deſires, benevolence, moderation and 
cconomy diſtinguiſhed his meaſures, and 
made his political conduct appear as a 
commentary upon his moral character, 
Hence he obtained ſuch an intereſt in the 

7 affections 
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affections of his countrymen, as enabled 
him, although not a long time in office, 
ſo ſucceſsfully to apply his abilities and 
addreſs, that he eſtabliſhed his ſovereign, 
who was abſent in Flanders, in the 
regency of Caſtile, now vacant by the 
demiſe of Philip, notwithſtanding the pre- 
tenſions of the emperor Maximilian, and 
his being ſupported in his claims, which, 
the welfare of the country conſidered, 
were inferior to thoſe of Ferdinand, by 
many of the prime nobility of Spain, who 
were as determined as they were power- 


ful *. 


Non did Ximenes exerciſe his zeal for 
the gratification of any private wiſh, To 
ſerve a people with whoſe government he 
was entruſted, and to aggrandize his ſove- 
reign, who had originally oppoſed his 
promotion, and under whoſe jealous reign 
he could have no expectation of any en- 
creaſe of dignity or of power, was the great 
ambition he knew. And it was this am- 
bition that induced him to prevail upon 


* Mariana, lib. 29. and Zurita anales de Arrag. | 
Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand and Iſabella, in oppoſition to 
the chief members of their council, to 
undertake the conqueſt of Granada. The 
enterpri ſe was daring, but the conſequences 
promiſed to be great. 'The Moors had 
ſupported their tyranny in Spain for ſeve- 
ral centuries, and poſſeſſed the kingdom 
of Granada, which extended about two 
hundred miles in length, and ſeventy 
in breadth, for two hundred and fiſty- 
ſix years. To expel a race, whoſe power 
was a ſcourge to his country, and to 
annex to the dominions of Ferdinand ſo 


great an extent of territory, fruitful from 


nature, happily ſituated for commerce, 
and in its mines of ſilver and gold ſo rich, 
as to yield a revenue of at leaſt a million 


of ducats annually to the Mooriſh king *, 


were objects worthy the political abilities 
of Ximenes. The attempt was made, 


and, after a long ſtruggle, proved ſuc- 


ceſsful, That Moor being captivated, 
Granada was ceded by him to the crown 
of Caſtile and Arragon, His volun- 


* Geographical Did. 
tary 
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tary exile from Spain was the conſequence 
of this event; for he immediately ſolicited, 
and, by the prudent arguments of Ximenes 
in council, obtained permiſſion to depart 
for Africa. An expulſion of the Moors 
ſucceeded. But, it was certainly more 
general than ſound policy, or, perhaps, 
humanity, ſhould have encouraged, as the 
country, in conſequence, depopulated, 
became neceſſarily impoveriſhed. 


THEsE memorable events, ſo flattering 
to the wiſhes of Spain, enhanced the credit 


of Ximenes, who was equally remarkable 


for the wiſdom of his adminiſtration, and 
the ſanity of his manners. Yet he did not 
. reſt his reputation upon the acquirement 
of territory at home, He ſuper-added 
many foreign acquiſitions, by victories 
which bore the Rrongeſt teſtimony to the 
magnanimity and fortitude of his ſpirit “. 
But, after all that has been ſaid, if we 
would examine his integrity, his political 
wiſdom, and his reſolution in their full 


* Mariana, lib. 29. 
extent, 
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extent, we muſt ſee him, upon the death 
of Ferdinand, in the regency of Caſtile. 
To this dignity he was exalted by the teſta- 
ment of his ſovereign, at a period of difh- 
culty and danger. 'The feudal tenure, 


originally introduced into Spain by the 


incurſive barbarians, Goths, Suevi, and 
Vandals, acquired force from its continu- 
ance. The nobles who held their fiefs 
upon that tenure, at all times watchful to 


take advantage of the embarraſſments of 


their ſovereigns, had gradually ſeized upon 
or obtained grants of the royal demeſnes. 
Their power, encreaſing with their property, 


became, at length, exorbitant, and, fre- 


quently, proved, even under the reigns of 


the beſt kings, the cauſe of anarchy and 


bloodſhed. This Ferdinand knew ; and, 


therefore, with peculiar wiſdom, held the 


ſpirits of thoſe tyrants in a curb. But, 
from an opinion which they cheriſhed, at 
his demiſe, that a power ſuperior to their 


own no longer exiſted to controul them, 


they prepared, with all the inſolence of 
antient barbariſm, to make their advantage 
of the criſis. 'This was one of the many 


diffi- 


dit 
int 
pre 
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difficultics Ximenes had to ſurmount. But, 


inſtead of entering into a compromiſe, he 


prepared to humble their pride; and his 


vigour and vigilance, although he now 
laboured under the weight of fourſcore 
years, Were equal to the taſk. 


Hts firſt attack, which was confined to 
individuals, was conducted with ſo much 
policy and moderation, that it was ſcarcely 


attended with complaint. His next, how- 
ever, ſeemed calculated to excite the full 
force of oppoſition : it ſtruck at the very 


root of the feudal conſtitution, and was as 


bold as it was original. Until now, the 


crown, in all its wars, derived its ſtrength 
from the nobles, who, by that conſtitution, 
were bound to lead their vaſſals, upon an 


emergency, into the field. To ſubvert a a 


cuſtom ſo adverſe to the power of the 
ſovereign, and to the liberty of the people, 
was the bold and patriotic deſign of 
Ximenes, Yet though bold, it was not 
Onixotic, It was planned with wiſdom, 
and, by a ſtroke of commendable craft, 

= h accom- 
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LP 


accompliſhed with facility . Under a 
pretence of making himſelf able to repel 
the incurſions of the Moors, he formed a 
body of troops which was to be ſolely 
dependent on the crown, and was the firſt 
regular force ever levied in Spain. But its 
eſtabliſhment was violently oppoſed by the 
Jealous nobles f. Ximenes, however, was 
not to be intimidated. He overcame op- 


- poſition, by impreſſing terror in ſome in- 


ſtances, and by acts of lenity in others. 


Tux regent, though he had already gone 


far, was not to be contented with fo partial 


a reformation, He knew that the nobles 
held their principal property by defective 
titles——ſftrength and uſurpation; and was 
deſirous, by reſtoring its antient rights to 
the crown, at once to reduce their over- 
grown power, and enable himſelf to eaſe 
the commons of that load of taxes by which 
they were oppreſſed J. But this was more 
than he dared as yet attempt. However, 


* Minia. continuatio Marian. 
+ P. Mar. Ep. Gometius, &c. 
+ Littleton's Dialogues of the Dead. 
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he proceeded in the reformation which he 
had ſo wiſely begun, by claiming the royal 
demeſnes, and refuſing payment of thoſe 
penſions which Ferdinand and Iſabella had 
been obliged to grant to the faction which 
had raiſed them to the throne. He had 
juſtice to ſupport him, for thoſe grants 
| naturally ceaſed at the demiſe of the gran- 
. tors. Nevertheleſs, the nobles remonſtrated 
and threatened, but in vain : the regent was 
prepared for his defence, and the tranquility 
of Caſtile was, therefore, maintained. 


al To accompliſh ſuch enterprizes, he had 
es many and alarming difficulties to ſurmount: 
ve but they were not his only difficulties. He 
as had to guard againſt the intrigues of the 
to WW Flemiſh miniſters, who engroſſed the ear 
of his young ſovereign, Charles , whoſe 
diſſolute court was now held in Flanders; 
he had the diſcontents of the commons 
and nobility of Caſtile, who were juſtly 
incenſed at the conduct of their prince, to 
appeaſe; and he had two foreign wats to 
ſupport, the one in Navarre, the other in 


Charles V. 
Africa. 
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Africa *. The invaſion of the former, by 
its late unhappy monarch, D'Albert, who 
uſed the moſt favourable opportunity for 
ſuch an attempt, and whoſe meaſures were 
well concerted, called forth all the vigilance 
and activity of the regent. The in- 
vader was ſoon defeated, and confuſion 
marked his retreat f. This event gave 
evident proofs of the policy and foreſight 
of Ximenes ; but his operations in Africa, 
againſt the famous Barbaroſſa, were leſs 


ſucceſsful. The ill conduct of the Spaniſh 


general preſented an eaſy victory to the 
Moor. Yet, this defeat, the only one, in- 


deed, he had experienced, was ſupported 
with the greateſt reſignation by the regent, 


He loſt no dignity by diſappointment ; on 


the contrary, the ſerenity of his temper, 
under this misfortune, added new luſtre 
to his charaQer. 


Ar this time, the prodigality of the Fle- 
miſh miniſters had greatly reduced the 
finances. 'The Caſtilian nobles became 


* Littleton's Dialogues of the Dead. 
+ P. Mar. Ep. 


again 
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again incenſed, and the commons were on 
the brink of rebellion, Ximenes had addreſs 
to appeaſe them a ſecond time; but, diſ- 
treſſed at the complaints of his countrymen, 
and heedleſs of the foes ſuch a proceeding 
would create, he earneſtly ſolicited the 


„ WW return of his ſovereign, exhibiting, at the 
ſame time, in their true colours,. the mean- 
t neſs and rapacity of his train. Charles, at 


length reviſited Caſtile, But he came in- 
: MW fnfible of gratitude. He liſtened to a 
| Wl profligate faction; and merit in the perſon 
of Ximenes, was baniſhed his court ! For, 
however frailty may have intermixed with 
4 his worth, we may almoſt venture to pro- 
nounce, that his faults were a-kin to virtue. 
Ever well intentioned, he was too fre- 


8 an ” 2 1 
2 quently bigotted to his own opinions; 
*. and hence it was, that he had nearly de- 


pnved Caſtile of the newly conquered king- 
dom of Granada, by an injudicious ſeve- 
ity exerciſed over the Moors, with regard 
to their religion. His intemperate zeal, 


1 5 | 
* When arguments failed, he uſed force as a mode of 
their converſion. 


like- 
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likewiſe, gave riſe to the court of inquiſi- 
tion f. It may be ſaid, indeed, he only 


revived in this an ancient tribunal, and 


that it was a thoritatively warranted by 
his church However, this is but acknow- 
ledging, that cruelty may be ſanctified by 
the name of religion, and that the bigotry 
of the monk prevailed over the liberality of 
the ſtateſman. 


Tuns E were his political errors. Yet, 
when we conſider the addition made to the 
royal revenues ; the diſcharging the debts 


which had been incurred by Ferdinand; 


the ſupport of the new-militia ; the wealth 
which had been tranſmitted to Charles, 


when in Flanders; the eſtabliſhment of 
military magazines, more numerous and 
better furniſhed than Spain had known at 
any former period; the conqueſts made, 
and, which was as much to the honour 
of Ximenes, maintained; the encourage- 
ment given to trade, by a diminution of 
impoſts which were burthenſome to the 


F Littleton's Dialogues of the Dead. 


mercan- 
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mercantile part of the nation 1; the re- 
eſtabliſhment of church diſcipline, in de- 
fiance of conſpiracies, and the oppoſition 
of a licentious faction, of almoſt all the 
Spaniſh clergy, abetted, ſometimes, by the 
pope; the reparation of churches; the 
publication of the polygot ; the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the univerſity of Alcala; the pen- 
ſions granted to the learned; and all this, 
and more, accompliſhed in a period, which, 
according to the ordinary courſe of things, 
might be thought ſcarcely ſufficient for di- 
reſting a plan of ſuch vaſt and various ſer- 
does, it will become doubtful, whether we 
dall moſt admire in Ximenes, the exalted 
„ and extenſive genius, which was capable 
of of ſuggeſting ſchemes as numerous as mag- 
4 Wl nificent ; the penetration and prudence, 
at which could foreſee and provide againſt al- 


vr That which excited complaint the moſt was called 
0 Alcabala; it was one of the many which had been ori- 
ge- ginally levied to ſupport the war againſt the Moors, and 


provided that the merchants ſhould pay a tenth of the 
value of all their merchandize to the king: but, by the 
benevolent interpoſition of Ximenes, this tax, grievous in 
other reſpects, was redueed to a fifth, Marſolier. 
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moſt every inconvenience ; the reſolution 
which could encounter, and often enſure 
ſucceſs amidſt the oreateſt difhculties ; the 
promptitude with which the boldeſt at- 
tempts were executed; or the integrity and 
oeconomy, by which he was always diſ- 
tinguiſhed. 


Wr have already obſerved that error as 
well as vice ſullied the political character 
of Richelieu. But, if we conſider him as 
a meer ſoldier, his conduct will appear leſs 
exceptionable. He was active and ſpirited 
in his undertakings; neither to be intimi- 
dated by delay, or ruffled by diſappoint- 
ment. Pignerol and Chamberoy were 
compelled to yield in two days to his victo- 
rious army. But Rochelle bears the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimony of his ability, courage, 
and perſeverence *. 


Tur 


* Rochelle was as well prepared for the moſt vigorous 
defence, as ſhe was happily ſituated for the reception of 
ſuccours. England had ſent them : and had ,not Buck- 
ingham, who commanded the armament, delayed, as it 


is ſaid, to appear before the city, it would not, perhaps, 


have been poſſible for the force of France to have reduced 
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I29 it 

Tank African expedition, indeed, ſeems 1 
| to render the military character of Ximenes i 
| at leaſt as illuſtrious. On the coaſt of Par- 4 
bary, Oran, and other places of no ſmall # 
importance, were annexed by him to the 1 
crown of Caſtile. Such a ſpirit was but | 
little known in thoſe days, eſpecially in it 
one of an eccleſiaſtical order ; but, to de- i 
. fray out of his own revenues, the expen- | 
. ces of ſo great an undertaking, evinced a 1 
magnanimity of ſoul, as ſingular as it was 1 ö 
1 reſpectable *. 1 1 
: Ir we conſider the eloquence of Xime- ee F 
: nes, it will be found to reſemble his gene- | 1 
. ral character. It was frank, open, bold, A 
and original unadvrned by thoſe graces i 


b which charm the fancy, and rather to be 


7 . . . 4 
| eſtimated, like ſterling coin, for its intrin- 

4 it. Richelieu took advantage of the opportunity, by pre- 
paring to block up the port. The ſea diſappoints him in 

1 his firſt attempt; the winds fruſtrate his ſecond ? yet ſtill 

4 he purſueszhis ſcheme, until a ſtupendous mole is erected, 

5 capable at once of reſiſting the winds, the waves, the ef- 

* forts of England ! By this means, like another Alexander 
he reduced his Tyre. Voltaire. 

A * Marſolier. Mariana, lib. 29. 

It. 
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fic value, than for the embelliſhments of 
art. - 


RIcHELIEU was a more affected orator. 


He was, at times, ſubtle, but he was al- 


ways pedantic. His tafte was early vitiated 


by the affectation of the ſchools, and his 


judgment by religious controverſy. It may 
be, likewife, obſerved, that his language 
was rough and inelegant : like himſelf, 
calculated to ſcare rather than to concili- 
ate, to command rather than to per- 


ſuade. 


Thus, circumſtance after circumſtance 
contributes to recommend Ximenes to our 
veneration. Nor will a review of the man- 
ners and morals of the two miniſters, in 
any degree, alter the caſe, Richelieu might 
have acquired eſteem, had not his paſſions 
too frequently over-ruled his underſtanding, 
The whole art of inſinuation was his, and 


he uſed it where he had an intereſt to 
maintain; but his inſolence was, frequent- 
ly, intolerable to thoſe from whom he had 


nothing to ſolicit. Alike capricious in 


youth 
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youth and in manhood, he would this 
moment affect to appear the theological 
ſcholar, and the next metamorphoſe him- 
ſelf into the amorous cavalier. His pride 
was only to be equalled by his oſtentation. 
He paraded in more than regal ſhow, and, 
in the luxury of his table, and the mag- 
nificence of his houſehold, for the ſupport 
of which the immoderate ſum of a thou- 
ſand crowns a day was ſcarcely ſufficient, 
he ſo far eclipſed majeſty, that, had your 
judgment been decided by the eye, the 
miniſter would have appeared a king, and 
the king a cottager. The facts already 
ſtated, very nearly demonſtrate the temper 
of his- morals. The vows he had made 
of fulfilling the ſacred duties of an eccleſi- 
aſtical life, but little impeded the gratifi- 
cation of inordinate deſires. To injuſtice, 
he often added ingratitude, to cruelty, 
revenge. Nor was his loyalty leſs fre- 
quently tainted by his ambition, to which 
he rarely ſcrupled to ſacrifice as well the 
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* See an account of the trial of the Marſhal de 
Marillac, and of the death of Monſieur de Thou, in 
Voltaire. Un. Hiſt. Vol. IV. 
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quiet of the king and the welfare of the 


nation, as his own honour. 


How ſtriking a contraſt will appear to 
this character, when Ximenes is exhibited 


- as rigid in his manners at court, as he 


had been in a cloyſter, His example, 
while he was in a convent, - tended to 
reform the exceſſes which were practiſed 
by his order: he performed his journies 
on foot; and was fo temperate as to ſubſiſt 
upon alms. Nor, after his acquiſition of 
the archbiſhopric of Toledo, did he attend 
much more to any perſonal gratification, 
until the pope, in conſequence of a letter 
ſrom qucen Iſabella, recommended to him 
to live in a manner more ſuitable to the 
dignity of his ſtation, He was not leſs 
auſtere than determined. He ſcorned a 
ſubmiſſion to power, when he thought 
his conduct was to be juſtified by the 
principles of right *. He was as little apt 

as 


+ Hence, upon poſſeſſing himſelf of the archbiſhopric 
of Uceda, by virtue of an expectative bull, granted to 


him at Rome, in conſideration of his merits, he ſteadily, 


and at a time of poverty, oppoſed the archbiſhop of 


Toledo, 
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as able to flatter the great. On the con- 
trary, candour, which nothing could 
warp, Was, at all times, as diſtinguiſhing 
a feature in his character as diſintereſted- 
neſs. He whoſe moderation induced him 


to renounce the ſplendours of a court, was 


the beſt calculated to ſteer through the 
difficulties of an exalted ſtation, with 
honour to himſelf, and advantage to his 
country. His piety ſtood in competition 
with his diſintereſtedneſs, and his zeal 
for the reformation of manners, and the 
advancement of religion, was equally 
active and ſincere, He was liberal with- 
out oſtentation, and employed revenues 
which were immenſe, in acts of public 
utility or of private benevolence. In a 
word, however ambitions he may have 
been, to ſee his ſchemes carried into 
execution, and however ſevere to thoſe 
who oppoſed them, his conduct entitled 


Toledo, who wiſhed to prevent his enjoying that benefice, 
and endured a rigorous impriſonment of two years in a 
common gaol, rather than relinquiſh what, in his conſi- 
deration, had been ſo fairly transferred to him, although 
he finally ſhewed how little he valued th ſee, by exchang- 
ing it, almoſt as ſoon as he was permitted to hold it, for 
a canonry in another dioceſe, 
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him to every token of eſteem which a 
nation had to beſtow. Nor were his 
countrymen ungrateful. He had a monu- 
ment in every virtuous heart, and his 
eulogy was tranſmitted to poſterity in a 
thouſand actions, which will never ceaſe 
to praiſe themſelves “. 


FRoM a diſpaſſionate review of facts, it 
appears, that Richelieu's original ſituation 
was ſuperior to thoſe impediments which 
tended to retard, if not totally to prevent 
the genius of Ximenes from obtaining the 
objects of its purſuit — The friends of 
Richelieu poſſeſſed ſuch means of culti- 
vating his abilities, as were not within the 
reach of thoſe of Ximenes—The mind of 
the one was informed by the ableſt ſcholars 

of the times: the other was, in a great 
meaſure, ſelf-taught.—Belſides, Ximenes 
lived in an age and country leſs learned 
and refined. The feudal ſyſtem, which 
forbad the progreſs of letters and of taſte, 
was then in its zenith, 'The nobles, 


* Tt is ſaid, by an accurate hiſtorian, that he was 
worſhipped as a faint even by his cotemporaries. Vide 
Robert. Hiſt, Charles Vth. Vol. II. 

whoſe 
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whoſe patronage was eſſential to the ad- 


vancement of ſcience, encouraged no am- 


bition but to head a numerous following, 
no ſpirit but for faction and revenge. 
Literature, therefore, was found by 
Ximenes in an humble ſtate. For all 
which reaſons, though we cannot wonder 
that Richelieu, with ſo many favours from 
nature as he enjoyed, ſhould acquire an 
extenſive knowledge, we are aſtonithed 
that genius itſelf could have enabled 
Ximenes to become ſo learned as he was 
—Richelien, in his youth, was ambitious 
and political; he obtained the eccleſiaſtical 
habit by fraud, and engaged in the ſervice 
of the church, with a view to thoſe ho- 
nours and emoluments which he foreſaw 
it would procure: but Ximenes became a 
prieſt evidently from real vocation, and 
continued to promote the welfare of reli- 
gion, rather than his own.—lIntereſt and 
art alike contributed to introduce Richelieu 
to Mary de Medicis: but modeſty and 
merit were heard from a convent, to 


recommend Ximenes to the favour of his 


queen.—Richelicu fled from a cloyſter to 
| a court: 
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a court: Ximenes renounced a court for 
a cloyſter. — Richelieu ſolicited power: 
Ximenes was ſolicited by power. The 
former was ungrateful and treacherous to 
thoſe who had exalted him: the latter was 
affectionate and ſincere. Richelieu had 
nothing to boaſt from his mode of acquir- 
ing a ſhare in adminiſtration. His ſove- 
reign, though weak, had ſufficient pene- 
tration to diſcover the danger of employing 
ſo unprincipled a character: but, what 
inclination would have prevented, neceſſi- 
ty obliged Lewis to permit; and Richelieu, 
when in place, was too much the politician 
to neglect inſuring the continuance of ſuch 
embararſſments as muſt render his ſervices 
eſſentially neceſſary : on the other hand, 
though the promotion of Ximenes was 
oppoſed by Ferdinand, that ſagacious mo- 
narch no ſooner became acquainted with 
his worth, than he transferred to him the 
ampleſt power; and, in the end, gave the 


moſt authentic teſtimony of eſteem, by as 
appointing him to the regency of Caſtile— e 
Richelieu was an eccleſiaſtical Cromwel, 5 ( 


who, by fraud aud perfidy exalted to 
| greatneſs 
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greatneſs, fixed his authority not by the 
murder, but by the dependency of his 


tained it by an undeviating attachment to 


Richelieu often involved Lewis in diſtreſſes, 
but to ſhow his ſkill in extricating him 
tom them: but it was the pleaſing office 
of Ximenes to pluck its thorns from the 
own—Richelieu, frequently excited diſ- 
entions : Ximenes appeaſed them—The 
ormer often created difficulties in the 
prernment, even when it was weak: 
he latter removed them to encreaſe its 


ability - Richelieu aggrandized himſelf at 


zed his country at his own charge The 
ne was an ignoble foe, who, when arms 
ere unſucceſsful, ſcrupled not to recur 
darts that were mean, and treachery that 
as diſgraceful : but the other ſupported 
c rights and forwarded the conqueſts of 
country, by an intrepidity of ſpirit and 
cuneſs of deſign which became a hero 

% 1 


ſovereign: Ximenes, .like a prelate of the 
primitive church, obtained pre-eminence 
by the ſanctity of his character, and main- 


lis prince and his country It ſeems as if 


e expence of France: Ximenes aggran- 
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The affairs of the former wore, ſometimes, 
a ruinous appearance: but thoſe of the 


the Spaniſh dominion, abroad, providedfo 
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latter were, almoſt uniformly, ſecure and 
unembarraſſed ——Richelieu, uncommon. 
ly bold in his ſchemes, ſunk under diſap- 
pointment : but Ximenes, not leſs ſpirit. 
ed and original, triumphed over defeat 

If Richelieu exhibited an extraordinary 
policy, in conducting the attack upon the 
houſe of Auſtria ; the genius of Ximene 


was not leſs conſpicuous in the con- con 


queſt of Granada: but the former at- N Nin 
tempt, if it was really deſirable it ſhouldWUn 
be made, was, nevertheleſs, | untimely, | 
and carried on to the imminent danger of 
France : whereas, the latter had been lony 
expedient, and was productive of laſting 
advantages to Spain Richelieu thought 
too much of extending the influence d 
his country over foreign nations, and tere 
little of reforming its internal polity: but 
Ximenes, at the ſame time that he enlarge 


its domeſtic welfare and ſecurity. 
Richelieu, actuated more by pride the 
| | patril 
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ratriotiſm, humbled a nobility, whoſe feudal 
rights were few: but Ximenes, guided by 
z zeal for the public welfare, ſubdued an 
aiſtocraſy, whoſe privileges were many 
The former had not the moderation, or 
wanted the art, which could extinguiſh the 
feuds his attempts had excited: but the 
latter effected his purpoſe, without any 
the I laſting diſcontent— To Richelieu, fac- 
nes tion was an hydra which could not be 
on- Meconquered : but the deciſive vigour of 
at. kimenes cruſhed diſſenſion in its birth 
al Under Richelieu, ſcience dawned in France: 
under Ximenes literature was cheriſhed in 
ain By the former, trade and com- 
merce were neglected : by the latter, en- 
couraged and improved, —In a military 
apacity they were alike bold and perſe- 
rering : but the enterprizes of Ximenes 
were more prudent, and, conſequently, 
more ſucceſsful ——Richelieu's oratory was 
calculated to awe : Ximenes' to perſuade— 
Richelieu exhibited in his adminiſtration a 
liſtory of his heart; vaſt, artful, violent 
and treacherous; the morals of Ximenes 
were 
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were deſcribed in his politicks ; benevo- 
lent, ſteady, manly and juſt —— Riche- 
lieu was deſpotic over all but himſelf: 
Ximenes governed none with ſuch rigour 
as himſelf——Richelieu was a ſenſualiſt 
through life: Ximenes was always his own 
penitentiary The former was a courtier 
in the church: the latter a churchman in 
the court Richelieu, as if general hatred 
had been the object of his wiſhes, employed 
the executioner as his panegyriſt, and 
gibbets as the monuments of his power: 
but Ximenes, heedleſs of applauſe, Was, 


nevertheleſs, determined to deſerve it 


The follies of the former became ſo com- 
mon, that mankind ceaſed to bluſh for 


them: but, when Ximenes erred, Humanity 


wept. Both ſucceeded accordingly. The 
one had no friends, but thoſe who were 
ſuch from fear or from intereſt ; the other 
no foes, but ſuch as were foes to virtue.— 


In a word— Richelieu was mean in ſenti- 


ment, however great in action: his deeds 
were intereſted : he lived for himſelf But 
Ximenes was the illuſtrious citizen, whole 

| ſentiments 
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ſentiments and actions were ſocial and diſ- 
intereſted; who devoted a length of life 
to the ſervice of the public, and, in the end, 
bequeathed a character to poſterity, in 
which we may trace as many incentives to 
In virtue, as we ſhall find examples, in the 
© MW annals of Richelieu, of judgment warped 


in hy paſſion, and ſuperior abilities miſapplied. 
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Ir has not been unfrequent, but it is mnedue- 
certainly improper, .to oppoſe two charac- 
ters againſt each other, which have ſcarce 
a reſemblance in common. The true critic 
in hiſtory will proceed in another manner. 
He will act like the connoiſſeur, who, in 
arranging his pictures, attends to their 

; L « intrinſic 
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| Compera- 
tive view of 
the birth 
and early 
education of 
Henry and 
William. 
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intrinſic merits; and, by contraſting the 


works of a Titian with thoſe of a Raphael, 


enhances the beauty of both, inſtead of 
diminiſhing the effect of either. The two 
great charadters, which have been propoſ- 
ed to our conſideration, are of this nature. 
They are like the compoſitions of thoſe 
eminent maſters. They reſemble in par- 
ticulars, and are, yet, eſſentially different. 
They may both be attended to with 
equally moral advantage. The one ex- 
hibits the dangerous influence of uncon- 


trouled paſſions; and the other, the 
happy effects of perſevering virtue. Ty 


HeNnzry's birth was a ſource of gratifi- 


cation to the hopes of his parents ; an- 
nouncing, as they thought, what his life 
ſo fully verified, that Spain, whoſe uſur- 
pation they had felt, ſhould find in him 


an avenger of their wrongs. His mother, 


_ who ſucceeded her father in the kingdom 


of Navarre, was a woman of ſingular 
policy, ability, and reſolution, She ſang 
at the moment of his birth, and had the 
ſatisfaclion to obſerve that he exhibited 

I . no 
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no ſymptom of a puny conſtitution. The 
hardy treatment of his childhood, was a 
prelude to an education with which deli- 
cacy had nothing to do. He was accuſ- 
tomed to ſuch exerciſe as at once famili- 
arized him to toil and peril, and prepared 
his mind to ſuſtain with alacrity, thoſe 
vicihtudes which diverſified his life. In 
the mean time, ſuch governors were 
aſſigned him, as, from their diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, were fully capable of direQing 
the education of a youth, who, with 
royalty, was to inherit the extenſive de- 
\ MW meſnes of his fathers. Under the care of 
thoſe, he became heroic before he knew 
what it was to be great, and appeared to 
; be a man, ere he had ceaſed to be a 
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boy. 

q Ox the other hand, William came into 
1 the world with every ſeeming diſadvan- 
tage, and ſtruggled through it under the 

15 preſſure of perpetual inconveniencies. He 

0 was a poſthumous child. His birth being 

ad premature, a delicacy of conſtitution, and 

I weakneſs of frame, were among the num- 


"Her 
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ber of his misfortunes. He may be ſaid 
to have been perſecuted before he ſaw the 
light, His fortune was incumbered. His 
public intereſts were oppoſed by a formida- 
ble party, headed by De Wit *, to which 
his father's raſh deſigns, conceived in the 
pride and wantonneſs of youth, againſt 
the liberties of the ſtates, had given birth, 
The honours which had been decreed 


hereditary to his family, were done 


away by a vote; and, thus, his country- 
men, in a fit of zeal for freedom, ſacrific- 
ed his intereſts, whom Providence intended 
as her guardian and her glory ! 


Nox did his public diſtreſſes end here. 
That tyrannical aſſertor of popular liberty, 
Cromwel, cauſed the ſtates, by a formal 


decree, to annul the rights of the houſe 


of Orange to the office of ſtadtholder. This 
was deſigned as a final blow to the future 


conſequence of the prince; and, as if to 


encreaſe its efficacy, the principality of 
Orange was, ſhortly afterwards, wreſted 
from him, by a violent and ambitious 


* Penſionary of Holland. | : 
neighbour, 
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neighbour, the king of France, In the 
mean time, the delicacy of his conſtitution, 
and the narrow abilities of his tutor, who - 
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was alike deficient in a knowledge of | 
literature and the world, forbad thoſe ac- 1 | 
| quiſitions from ſtudy and exerciſe, which, \" 
| in the ordinary courſe of life, are neceſſary * i 
towards enriching a healthful body with a ; i 
| ſound mind, However, Nature, who often | i 
| works her wonders where they are leaſt 


expected, choſe him an unpromiſing repo- 
ſitory for an ineſtimable pearl! Happy, 
| perhaps, for his fame, that ſuch inauſpici- 
ous circumſtances followed his birth! What 
glory might he not have loſt, but for the 
difficulties he had to ſurmount ! what vene- 
ration, but for the trials he had to ſuſtain! 
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[ jew. it | Of their 
As, from this view, it appears that Henry of — 


was more fortunate in the circumſtances of circumſtan- 


ces, their. 


his birth and early education than William, temper, the 


ſituation 


it will be alfo found, that he enjoyed much under 
| which they 


greater advantages in his youth. He caught —_— 


a flame from hiſtory, and panted for an ſervice, and 
- ; 5 their mili- 
opportunity of emulating thoſe warlike tary charac- 


characters of which he had read. His 25 
wiſhes 
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wiſhes were ſoon gratified; for Lewis mY 
firſt, prince of Conde, lately the head of 
the hugonot party, having been killed at 
the battle of Jarnac, he, nominally, became 
their general *. His early talents for war, 


and his impatience to acquire renown, were 


objects of aſtoniſhment at the battle of 
Moncontour. "Twas there the ſoul of the 
hero beamed forth from the boy ; for, 
though but in his ſixteenth year, ſuch was 


his ardour to partake in the conflict, that 
with difficulty he was reſtrained within the 


bounds of prudence, He was the firſt that 
diſcovered an error-in the conduct of the 
generals. * We have loſt our advantage, 
„ cried he, and the battle of courſe +.” 
Such early ſpirit and underſtanding pro- 


miſed wonders, Nor did they diſappoint 


expectation. They ſhone with ſtrengthened 
luſtre at the battle of Coutras : a battle 
which may be conſidered as the founda- 
tion of his future good fortue 1, and was 


* On the recommendation of Coligny, admiral of 
Trance, who retained the power, and to whom he was 
indebted for the prigaples of the military art. 

+ Pereſixe. 

r Davila, 


ſo 
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ſo much the more to bis glory, as, through 
the courſe of their many wars, it was the 


firſt the hugonots had gained *. But, if 


we would ſee his valour, his conduct and 
humanity in their zenith, we mult look 
onward to the plains of Ivry ; where, 
principally depending on the ſupport of a 
zallant nobility, who fought for no other 
reward but fame, he obtained a victory, 
which evinces, in the moſt remarkable 


manner, how much courage and conduct 


are ſuperior to numbers. The plan of the 
battle was truly judicious; the valour with 
which it was fought, ſuperior, if poſſible, 
to the plan; and the clemency which diſ- 
tinguiſhed it, more glorious than all! In a 
word, he entered on the buſineſs of the 


day like a chriſtian Þ, and eſtabliſned that 


reputation for valour and ſkill, which his 


* What an unhappy people were they ? Sincere in a 
cauſe which they were never to eſtabliſh, they became the 
dupes of aſpiring men, who, under the pretencc of main- 
taining a religious, proſecuted, in fact, a political war. 
——The Hugonots bled for the convenience of their 
leaders! 


+ With a noble and pathetic prayer. | 
youthful 
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youthful experience and abilities had ſo 


often promiſed. 


Wr have 1 obſerved that Henry 
had many and great advantages, on his 
entrance into the buſy world, which were 
never participated by William, who, in- 
deed, had not only an inſufficiency in his 
early education, but the illiberal endeavours 
of De Wit to depreſs the riſing ardour of 
his genius, to complain of. However, un- 
der the auſpices of the princeſs his mother, 


the former was, in ſome degree, recom- 


penſed, by his acquiſition of the European 
languages, and of thoſe parts of mathema- 
tical knowledge, which immediately relate 
to the military art; and the latter ſoon 
blazed forth in a paſſionate deſire to emu- 
late the deeds of his illuſtrious anceſtors. 
Yet, Rill, inſurmountable obſtacles appear- 
ed againſt his advancement. He had no 
Coligny to introduce him into life. De Wit's 


party continued implacable ; and the Rates 


perpetualized the edict for the ſuppreſſion 
of the office of ſtadtholder. At length, the 


diſtreſſes of his country gave him an op- 


portunity 
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portunity of emerging from retirement, 
and of (ſhining at once in his native luſtre. 
Lewis, the modern Alexander, whoſe 
pride was conqueſt, having concerted, with 
Charles of England, the deſtruction of the 
proteſtant religion in Europe, determined 
upon making Holland, its great ſupport on 
the continent, the firſt ſacrifice, Wherefore, 
putting himſelf at the head of a formidable 


army, and attended by generals of the moſt 
reſpectable character, he carried his arms 
into the heart of that country; where, 


with ſcarce any of the troubles of war, he 


effected all its purpoſes. He poſſeſſed 


himſelf of three provinces in one campaign. 
Reſiſtance ſcarce ſtretched an arm againſt 
him ; nor was it to be wondered at, ſince 
the ſtates, anxious, by every method, to 


prevent the future power of the prince of 
Orange, had, before the commencement of 


the war, enervated their internal ſtrength, 
by diſbanding their veteran troops and 
experienced officers whom they thought 


attached to his intereſt, and madly appoint- 


ed young and unſkilful men to command 
their garriſons, whicn, although numerous, 
ſhuddered 
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ſhuddered at the ſight of a diſciplined army. 


Lewis, all this while, may be conſidered 


rather as a viſitor than a. foe in their coun- 


try, for, wherever he came, the gates of 


the towns flew open for his reception. Ina 


paroxyſm of deſpair, the Hollanders revolt- 
ed againſt their magiſtrates, and compelled 
them to appoint the prince, in whom their 


laſt hopes were placed, to the office of cap- 


tain and admiral general of the ſtates. 'This 


promotion was ſoon followed by a ſup- 7 


preſſion of the perpetual edit, and his 
inveſtiture into the office of ſtadtholder. 


AND, now, being equally powerful in 


every department of the ſtate, he exhorted ; 
the citizens to a ſteady defence of their 
liberties ; aſſured them the other powers 


of Europe would not tamely behold the 


progreſs of the French arms; and, having 
declared his reſolution to ſet - his country 
free, or to die in her laſt entrenchment, 
flew to the army, where, at his firſt ap- 
pearance, he ſignalized himſelf by op- 
poſing the whole power of France, com- 


manded by the king in perſon, who, at- 
| | tempting 


el Gd ant ot 
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tempting to force his poſt, was compelled 
to retire with conſiderable loſs. The 
Dutch ſeemed to acquire new life from 


this moment. They repulſed the French 


at Ardemburg; and compelled the biſhop 
of Munſter, who headed an army of near 


thirty thouſand men, to raiſe the ſiege of 
Groningen with confuſion and diſmay. 


Tarsr ſucceſſes on the part of Holland, 


ſufficiently evinced to Lewis, the impor- 


tance of the prince of Orange. Where- 


fore, to bring him over to his intereſt, he _ 
repeated an offer *, the moſt flattering of 


all others to human nature, and which, 


perhaps, the youthful William only could 


have reſiſted. But ſovereignty had no 


charms for a mind, which afpired to the ſu- 
perior dignity of ruling the hearts of a peo- 


ple. He rejected the inſidious bait, with 
all the contempt of true ancient heroiſm, 
obſerving, that his country's confidence 


was a truſt he could never betray ; that he 
: 


* Vid. Temple's Works. Littleton's Dialog. of the 
Dead, and Harris's Life of King William, 


ſtood 
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ſtood up to defend her liberties, which no 
conſideration ſhould tempt him to barter. 
A narrow ſoul would have ſeized ſuch an 
opportunity of revenge. William, how- 
ever, influenced by a nobler principle, 
ſeemed determined to convince his country. 
men, that, remembring only generous ac- 
tions, he would endeavour to ſecure peace 
and habitations to thoſe who had endea- 
voured to deprive him of a home.“ Vir. 
tne has a charm even for the mean and 
vicious. It fared with him accordingly ; 
and thoſe who had ſtriven to cruſh him as 
a ſerpent, conſidered him, now, as the 
phœnix of the age. But the reſolution he 
ſhewed upon this occaſion, ſerved only to 
excite the fury of war. Lewis, convinced 
that his conſtancy was immoveable, deter- 
mined on the total ruin of Holland. How- 
ever, the activity of the prince ſoon aſſured 


him, that it was eaſier to determine than to 


* De Wit was the perſon ſent by the ſtates to inform 
him of their expectations, that he would quit their houſe 
at the Hague. A meſſage the more mortifying, as being 
delivered by a foe, and as the houſe had been ceded, for 
the uſe of the family of Orange, for many years. 


( 


perform, 


pre 
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perform. William, in the depth of win- 
ter, penetrated into the enemy's country ; 
hunted an old general from poſt to poſt ; 
and returned with abundance of priſoners, 
and the booty of two fortified places“. 


But it was reſerved for the next ſpring to 


eſtabliſh his reputation for arms, when, in 
ſpight of a formidable army commanded by 
Lewis in perſon, aſſiſted by viſcount 
Turenne ; and of the forces which were 
led by the prince of Conde, and the duke 
of Luxembourg, as well as of the meditated 
deſcent of the Engliſh, he took Naerden, 
Rhinden, Bonn, Brevel, and Lechnic, 
almoſt under under the eyes of thoſe great 
generals; and had the glory of ſeeing the 
monarch, who indulged the unmaly deſire 
of ſubjugating Europe, reduced to the 


diſnonourable neceſſity of abandoning all 


his conqueſts in Holland, Maeſtricht and 
Grave "_— 


ENCOURAGED by theſe ſucceſles, and, 
probably, with a view of opening a way for 


* Vide Harris's Life of William. 


his 
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his arms into France, there to avenge the 
injuries of his country, William ſought an 
opportunity of coming to a pitched battle 


with the renowned Conde, It was a 


thought worthy the Epaminondas of Hol- 
land] and an opporti nity of putting it into 


execution ſoon offered. The ſcene was at 


Senefte, and the battle continued with un- 
remitting fury, for more than ten hours, 
Conde, Luxembourg, and Noailles, names 


in themſelves formidable, commanded a- 


gainſt the confederates. All their {kill, all 
their valour was diſplayed ; nor were thoſe 
who fought under the banners of liberty, 
leſs eager for the honours of the day! In- 
deed, they muſt have been inſenſible of 
glory, if they had not been fired by the ex- 


ample of their leader. William moved up- 
on wings! he was every where, and at. 


once! ſaw every thing, ordered every 
thing ! he recalled the fugitive, encouraged 
the: weak, and, as if conſcious of ſecurity 
in the juſtice of his cauſe, looked upon 
danger with contempt, and often ſnatched 
his laurels from the hand of death ! Night, 


rather than neceſſity, parted the combatants. 
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The allies, however, kept the field; on 


which * twelve thouſand breathleſs bodies 
appeared as a ſacrifice to the phrenzy of 
ambition. But it was a day of glory to 
William, who eſtabliſhed his reputation 
even on the lips of his foes! Nothing; 
was, now, wanting to perfect the ſucceſs 
of the campaign, and reduce the French to 
an earneſt deſire of peace; but to liberate 
his country from the only remaining token 
of its ſervitude. For this purpoſe he ap- 
peared before Grave, where his conduct 
and ſpirit ſo much invigorated his ſoldiery, 
that they ſoon effected the reduction of the 
place, for which, they had, in vain, en- 
deavaured for more than a month; | 


OvERTUREs of peace were, now, made 
on the part of France, whoſe views were 
to ſeduce Holland into a ſeparate negocia- 
tion. 


oa, 


. 


hy Sie William Temple fays « ſix or ſeven thouſand n 


on each fide, ”” 


M 


But the prince diſplayed all that 
magnanimity 11 in . pn ue en oY had 


mained 
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mained immovably fixed to one object, 
the intereſt of his allies ; nor could the un- 
certainty of ſucceſs in another campaign ; 
the inclination of the people, who had be- 
come impatient to ſee an end of the war; 
or even the ſtrongeſt motives of ſelf- inte- 
reſt, induce him to recede from this point. 
He was made to underſtand, that his pa- 
trimonial territories, in the poſſeſſion of 
France, would be reſtored; but he nobly 
obſerved, that the recovery of theſe was 


not an object which ſhould retard the 


peace; for, that he ſhould be content to 
loſe all, if, by doing ſo, he could acquire 
an additional good town for Spain, on the 


frontiers of Flanders. France, however, 
was unwilling to gratify his demands in fa- 


vour of the Spaniard. The war was, there- 
fore, prolonged, and another battle to 
be fought. Luxembourg had blocked 
up Mons. He was ſo confident of the ſe- 


curity of his ſituation, as to aſſert, that 
the prince could not force him with four 


times his number. The event proved 


otherwiſe; for, after a deſperate engage- 


ment, which continued nine hours, the 


duke 
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duke retired in confuſion, under fayour of 


the night; leaving the field of battle, 


many of the wounded, a quantity of tents, 


baggage, and ammunition, as ſo many 
teſtimonies of victory to the prince. But 
he was not at liberty to purſue it; the 
ſtates, to his great diſappointment, having, 


by their treaty at Nimeguen, put an end to 


a war, from which he obtained a reputa- 
tion for bravery and ſkill, which, if it 


needed future encreaſe, was fully perfect- 


ed by the glory of his taking Namure, to 


the aſtoniſhment of his enemies, and the 
admiration of Europe, when garriſoned by 


fifteen thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of that diſtinguiſhed general, mar- 
ſhal Bouflers, and in ſight of a French 
army of near one hundred thouſand men, 
headed by marſhal de Villeroy, whe dared 
not to S him battle. 


Wange the diſplay of ſuch a benevolent | 
ſpirit ennobles William in our eſteem, our 


veneration for Henry as ſenſibly declines, 


ay Millot. ; | 


od: 2; :-- + upon 


ſovereignty. 
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upon conſidering that, from whatever mo- 
tive he at firſt took up arms, he continued, 
at leaſt from the death of his predeceſſor, 
Henry the third, to wield them for himſelf. 
Religion, was, now, but a word, to be uſed 
as beſt ſuited his purpoſe; for, from that 
moment, whatever his panegyriſts may 
inſinuate, there was only one end and aim 
for all his actions the quiet poſſeſſion of 
the throne of France. How narrow are 
the views of human pride! and how much 
more illuſtrious would have been the king 


of Navarre, amidſt his native rocks and 


wilds in native honour, than ſeated upon a 
throne to which he was to aſcend by 
an hypocritical renunciation. of his reli- 
gion?“ And, that it was hypocritical, 


there 


* It is as vain in Sully, as it is in thoſe popiſh hiſto- 
rians, who make a pride of Henry's converſion, to plead 
its ſincerity. It is in vain he would impoſe upon us by 
confeſſing, that, although he bad recommended it to him 
from political motives only, and that theſe motives origi- 
nally induced the king to think ſeriouſly of the matter, 


pet, he at laſt became ſatisfied, the catholic faith was 


de the ſecureſt.” And how did he become ſatisfied ? 


by the ſucceſs of the popiſh clergy, in their conferences 
and controverſies,” over the proteſtant church: a cir- 
cumſtance, continues Sully, not to be wondered at, ſince 


theſe were the only arguments upon religion W the 
ing 
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are many circumſtances to evict even 


credulity itſelf, The French hiſtorians, 
partial as they have been in relating this 


king had ever heard. This is the worſt compliment the 
memoiriſt ever paid to his ſovereign. But, attached as 
he was by every tie of affection to Henry, he found him- 
ſelf in the diſagreeable predicament of diſparaging either 
the head or the heart of his maſter. Wherefore he choſe 


the former, as being the leaft injurious of the two. But 


the fact is not as he has repreſented it. Controverſy, ſays 
Voltaire, had been as much the topic of converſation in 


Henry's party, as war or love. However, if indeed the 


proteſtant divines confeſſed an inferiority in the controver- 
ſy, ſuch a confeſſion could have ariſen only from a formal 
defign to betray their faith by a determined perplexity, 


calculated to flatter © that religion which they already 


* conſidered as their king's.” But, not to argue upon 
the implauſibility of all this, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
ſuch difingenuity and fraud, could have eſeaped the quick 
lighted Henry, if he ſought only for the truth. The 


fact is, „he conſented to be inſtructed for form's ſake. 


« alone ; for indeed he knew more of the matter already, 
« than the biſhops with whom he conferred.” And, 
although we cannot agree with the ſprightly writer, from 
whom we juſt now quoted, that this converſion, made, 
as he confeſſes, for political reaſons, and, we will add, 
attended with perjuries too, “ ſecured the king's eternal 
« welfare,”” yet, we well know, it anſwered his purpoſes, 
by ſilencing, in a great meaſure, the competitors for the 
crown, Shall we adduce other circumſtances? Shall we 
obſerve how unlikely it was, that he, who had been 
educated a proteſtant from his infancy, ſhould, all at 
once, become a ſincere profeſſor of that religion, which 


had made him the object of its reſentment for many years 
together? ? 


event 
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event, confeſs how much his ſincerity 
was doubted by all ranks of people; nor 
have even his panegyriſts been able to find 
a better apology in the whole compaſs of 
language, than may be conveyed by one 
word—policy. 


T EIS circumſtance is no leſs injurious 


to the character of Henry, than the appli- 


cation of England was honourable to that 
of William. How conſiſtent was it with 


the ſpirit and prudence of a brave people, 


in the day of their trouble, when their 
laws and liberties became the ſport of a 
bigotted tyrant, to look for a friend and 


avenger in him, who had ſo nobly main- 


tained the intereſts of freedom at home ? 
William, however, was careful of med- 
ling with a cauſe, which appeared likely | 
to be product ve of the moſt ſerious events. 


Succeſs lay in futurity; and to attempt 
and not ſucceed, would be ts ſacrifice 


England and Holland at the threſhold, 
without obtaining permiſſion to enter the 
temple of liberty. But, when he found, 
from his own 1 obſervations, as well as by 

the 
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the repeated demands of perſons of the 
firſt conſequence in the ſtate, that it re- 


mained with him, by reſcuing their reli- 
gion and laws, to ſave a country from 


ruin, in which that of Europe would be 


inevitably involved, he determined no 
longer to remain an inactive ſpectator. 
He prepared for the relief of a diſtreſſed 
people. He became ſo entirely devoted to 
the glorious cauſe in which he had em- 


barked, as to be but little influenced by 
thoſe numerous difficulties and dangers that 


aroſe to impede his reſolution, and would 


have been ſufficient to chill any ſpirit that 
did not, like the ſun, owe only to itſelf, 


an equal and unextinguiſhable vigour. He 


knew he had ſome friends whom he dare 


truſt, but was ſenſible he had numerous 


and irreconcileable foes, as well as that 


the people, for whoſe relief he had ariſen, 
were often fickle and obſtinate, and that, 


by oppoſing James, he would have to cope 


with the whole power of France, ſtrength- 
ened by the popiſh party of the three 
kingdoms, Yet, ſtill, he perſiſted ; not 
we anccive. as ſome would intimate, to 


gratify 
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gratify ambitious longings for royalty 
On the contrary, it ſeems evident, that he 
acted upon a principle ſo far noble, that 
if a crown was indeed the grand object of 


his contemplation, he withed to receive it 
in a manner becoming himſelf, and the 


nation that was to beſtow it ; not for the 
ſplendours which would accompany it, but 


He knew there were legal barriers between him and 


| the crown ; that an oath of allegiance operated ; that the 
claims of the king, even in caſe of a defeat, would ſtill 


exiſt in a word, that all thoſe obſtacles againſt his 
aſcending : the throne, which law, allegiance, and power 
could create, ſubſiſted. Beſides, it ſhould be remember- 
ed that, at firſt, far from coming to extremities with 
James, he gave him ſuch advice, as, if obſerved, would 


at once have ſecured to him, his crown and his quiet. 


And ſo ſtudious was William of avoiding any juſt cauſe 
of offence to the king, while there was any proſpect of 
his reformation, that, as ſoon as he diſcovered Monmouth 


had determined to invade England, he, who, till that 


time, had given this romantic youth an honourable 
afylum, made an offer of his perſonal ſervice to the king, 
and immediately ſent to his aſſiſtance, ſuch Engliſh and 
Scotch troops, as were in the ſervice of Holland. To 


this circumſtance may be added, that the courſe of a 


few years promiſed to the prince the quiet poſſeſſion of 


what, as ſome ſuggeſt, he, now, ambitiouſſy fought. | 


He was, by his mother, a nephew of England; and, in 


right of his wife, heir apparent to the crown, Where- 


fore, without doing violence to reaſon, we think, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that he engaged in the revolution, 
to gratify a meer Juſt of dominion. 

| ; for 
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for the means it would give him,. at once 
of eſtabliſhing Britiſh liberty, and of in- 
dulging that glorious ambition, which 
ever influenced the prince of Orange and 
the king, to maintain the independence 


of Europe againſt the tyranny of France 


Happr had it been for the reputation 
of Henry, if he had acquired ſovereignty 
by ſuch means. However, he nobly em- 
ployed the powers which were conferred 
with a crown, and, conſequently, deſerv- 
ed them. Scarcely, by the ſucceſs of his 


arms, or rather by the abjuration of pro- 


teſtantiſm and the abſolution of the pope, 
had he eſtabliſned himſelf in full ſecurity 
upon the throne, and, by an advantage- 
ous treaty with f Spain, reinſtated the 
quiet of the nation, after a courſe of forty 


* He received it as the free gift of thoſe, whoſe 
liberties and immunities he ſtood up to aſſert and ſecure ; 
and who, circumſtanced as they were, had a right to 
give it: but he received it under the ſtipulations of the 
declaratory act, which, while it circumſcribed the regal 
prerogative, eſtabliſhed to the people, a full poſſeſſion of 


Of their uſe 
of the regal 
power, and 


their abili- 


ties for go- 
vernment. 


various and valuable privileges, which they had long 


deſired. Did that indicate an inſatiate luſt of power? 
+ Concluded at Vervins. 
| years 
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years war, which proved alike calamitous 


to the contending parties, when he direQ- 
ed his attention to the happy cares of 
peace, and the relief of thoſe miſeries 
which civil diſſention never fails to pro- 
duce. Theſe were objects worthy his 


regard. But he wanted a miniſter whoſe | 


ſpirit was equal to his own, and whoſe 


_ ability would fully co-operate with the 
| benevolence of his wiſhes, Happily the 
nation afforded one, who was too intelli. 
gent and honeſt to eſcape hatred, and too 


noble to regard it. Sully was the man 
employed, He appeared at the head of 


the finances, in ſpight of thoſe peculators, 


who had long preyed upon the vitals of 
the nation, and dreaded his underſtanding 


as much as his worth. In conſequence of 


this appointment, every branch of the 


revenue was methodized ; the receipt of 


the income was reſtored to the king; the 
nation was relieved; the treaſury grew 
rich; and, by the prudent ceconomy 
which was obſerved in the application of 
the whole, not only an enormous national 
debt, was, in a ſhort time, diſcharged, 
but 


nal 
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but a ſupply provided for carrying on many 
noble works of public ornament and utility, 


and, in a few years, ſuch a ſaving made, 


as would have been ſufficient for the 
maintenance of a war in Germany, had 
Henry lived to execute his deſigns againſt 
the aſpiring houſe of Auſtria. 


This was a happy revolution in the 
management of the finances; but the king 
was not to- be contented with ſeeing the 
worſt malady of the ſtate removed. 
Wherefore, having reduced the army, he 
attended to the reſtoration of order through 
the country ; to the improvement of the 
marine, on which the exiſtence of com- 
merce ſo much depended; and to the 
encouragement of arts and trade. He 


iſſued edicts providing for domeſtic plenty, 


by limiting the exportation of corn; and 
for domeſtic wealth, by Cooling all 
ſpecie attempted to be taken out of the 
kingdom to confiſcation. Chambers of 
juſtice were erected for the puniſhment of 


defalcation, and other public grievances ; 


and many regulations eſtabliſhed, propi- 
tious 
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tious to tillage and to trade, Nor, in the 


variety of his cares, did he forget the 
intereſts of literature, and an attention to 


the affairs of Europe. Such a conduct, 


uniformly maintained, would have ſecured 


to him as great a political reputation as 


that he had eſtabliſhed for military ſkill, 
But there are ſtrange inconſiſtencies in this 
part of his character. He ſtrove, by ex- 


ample, to diſcountenance luxury in dreſs, 


and yet he eſtabliſhed manufactures of ſilk. 
He honoured the ſoldiery, but ſuppreſſed 
nobility acquired by arms. He was an 
economiſt in particulars, but ſquandered 
as much upon buildings, love, and at play, 
as would have ſupported an army *, Be- 
ſides, he exhibited inſtances of a pride too 
great to be adviſed, and of an obſtinacy 
too ſtrong to be corrected, Few great 
men have ſo often repented, yet repent- 
ance did not always prevent a repetition 
of his errors. His mercy ſometimes dege- 
nerated into VICE. He pardoned ſuch 
treaſons in Auvergne, as had brought 
8 5,000 foot, ſays Sully. 5 
8 Biron 
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Biron to the block; but Auvergne was | 


the brother of his miſtreſs; and he re- 
eſtabliſhed the jeſvits, contrary to every 


ſyſtem of ſound policy, as well as to the 
juſtice of an arret, publiſhed by his own 


order, which had expelled them, as peſts, 


from his kingdom. In vain Sully argued; 


in vain he ſhewed, that, from the ſub- 


jection in which they were held by the 


pope, it was to be expected they would 


endeavour to ſhake the foundation upon 


which government reſted, by exciting diſ- 
ſentions between the two prevailing reli- 
gions; that, from their connection with 
Spain, they would labour for the deſtructi- 


on of France; and that, if every other 


method failed, they would again have 
recourſe to the dagger or the bowl. In 
vain he ſaid all this; in vain the parlia- 


ment of Paris remonſtrated. Henry was 
obſtinate, and aſked, © which of his ad- 
« viſers would be anſwerable for his per- 


* ſon?” Thus, villainy operated like merit, 
in behalf of the jeſuits, and thoſe whom 
the king ſuſpected at a diſtance, he invited 


about himſelf! But Henry was not ſu- 


perior 
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perior to fear, when threatened with per- 
ſonal loſs or danger. Hence his abjuration 


for the ſake of a crown; his favour to the 


ſociety of Ignatius, and thoſe terrors he felt 
from the predictions of aſtrology ! * To 
theſe circumſtances may be added that, 


although his ſuſpicions could be eaſily 
awaked by deſigning men, ſo as even to 


affect the honour of the incorruptible Sully, 
yet, he was ſo credulous, as to be almoſt 
the continual dupe of promiſes and pro- 
teſtations. Beſides, ſecrecy was by no 
means his political virtue; and this is the 
more extraordinary, as he an ſaid, © he 
« was beſet with men who were continually 
« laying ſnares for him, to penetrate into 


the bottom of his heart f.“ 


THEs E 


* Mezeray 6 that Henry dreaded going into a 
coach, from its being RELIED to him that he ſhould die 
in one. 

+ To inſtance the fact. When the grand ſcheme which 
had been formed by him and Sully, for reducing the 


power and gigantic influence of the houſe of Auſtria, by 


reſtoring an equilibrium to the ſtates of Europe, wes 
nearly ripe for execution ; a ſcheme, which, of all others, 
went the cloſeſt to his heart, he ſuffered his mind to be 
ſo entirely engaged by the projects | he: had foxmed for 
carrying this deſign i into execution, that, one day, in diſ- 

courſing 
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THESE were his defects; but they were 
much leſs numerous than the difficulties 
which royalty intailed upon him. However, 


nounced his cares when he became a king. 
Whereas William, from the era of majeſ- 
ty, might have dated the commencement of 
his diſtreſs. He received the crown, but 
not the dominion of the empire. The 
obedience of Scotland was yet to be ob- 
tained, and Ireland to be conquered. Fac- 


| tions diſtracted England, and, at an early 
| ſeaſon, even many of thoſe who had been 
ſingularly earneſt in inviting the prince of 
b Orange, exhibited tokens of difguſt againſt 
the king. Men whoſe public condudt 18 
5 courſing the matter before ſevera] perſons whs were by 


no means well affected to his intereſt, he declared, © he 

would give Spain and the Houſe of Auſtria ſuch a blow, 
a 8 
as would prevent them for the future, from being conſi- 
* dered as formidable foes to France,“ and was actually on 
the point of betraying his ſecret, until Sully, by taking the 
liberty of pulling his cloak, ſtopped his imprudent career, 
and gave him an opportunity of extricating himſelf, by 
the practice of a little prudent diſſimulation. That this 
neautious diſpoſition of Henry was productive of many 
il conſequences cannot be denied; and, in the end, there 


Ravillac. 


regulated 


it may be comparatively ſaid, that he re- 


ſeems ſome reaſon to believe, it whetted the knife of 
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regulated by motives of intereſt, will ever 
find cauſe of complaint; and many ſuch 
were about his perſon ; for although he had 
given them a full proportion of the em- 


ployments that were diſpoſed of, his ina- 


bility to do more became a cauſe of dif. 
ſatisfaction, nor did they fail to infuſe their 
pernicious ſpirit into all their dependents, 
They continued, indeed, in office ; but 
they continued only to diſtract and diſtreſs, 
Hence, they had frequent opportunities of 
giving treacherous advice as to the affairs 
of the nation; and, while they pretended 


zeal for the king's honour, and reſpect for 
his worth, endeavoured to render even his 
humanity odious *. He ſaw, with concern, 
that the prevalence of religious animoſity 
was a ſource of perpetual diſcord. He ſaw 


the danger as well as inutility of oaths, 


which, without being advantageous to the 
Kate, were offenſive to the conſciences of 
the people, and tended to exclude the me- 


ritorious - from offices ſuitable to their 


worth. His great object, therefore, was to 
promote an union of the proteſtant ſects, 


* By ſlandering his moderation in religious affairs. 
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ſo that each poſſeſſing the like privileges, 


the whole might become unanimous in its 
endeavours for the public weal. His bene- 
volent intention was oppoſed; but the an- 
cient oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
were annulled, and an act of toleration 
was paſſed. This act did not include the 
papiſts; however, they experienced not 


leſs humanity in William, whoſe conduct. 


ever evinced his utter abhorrence of reli- 
gious perſecution f. Yet, this protecting 


virtue has been called by the cold name of 


policy, even by thoſe whoſe anceſtors ex- 
perienced the benignity of its influence! 


To William, likewiſe, it was owing that 
the foundations were laid of what is as 
truly valuable in civil as in religious af- 
fairs. Previous to his time, an avowal of 
the rights of human nature was eſteemed 


diſgraceful or criminal; and, as power and 
opportunity were at hand, chriſtian op- 


＋ See his reply to the houſe of Lords when they ad- 


dreſſed him to order the French papiſts to quit the king- 


dom; and his obſervation to the Scotch commiſſioners 
upon that clauſe of the coronation oath, which propoſed 
the ' Rooting out of heretic ks.“ 
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| preſſed chriſtian ! But he changed the 


faſhion, by ſhewing that religious notions 


gave him no diſlike to thoſe who oppoſed 
his ſentiments ; and he ſought, by every 
method in his power, to prevent profeſſion 


from injuring profeſſion. His humanity 
thus operated in favour of thoſe whom he 
wiſhed to call friends, It went further. 


He ſought for an act of indemnity, with 


clauſes of exception only againſt particular 
ſtate criminals, as the likelieſt cure for all 
the apprehenſions of every individual: but 


he did not at firſt ſucceed *. However, 


the mildneſs of his government operated 


ſo effeQually upon the minds of the people, 


that they became relieved from their fears, 
and their attachment to the king increaſed 
with their affection. This was but a ſuit- 
able return for that generous attention he 
ſhewed to the intereſts of Engliſhmen. 
Scarce a ſeſſion paſſed but exhibited freſh 


proofs of ſuch a diſpoſition. For, not- 


withſtanding the ingratitude he experien- 
ced; the parliamentary inſults repeatedly 
offered to his government ; the diffidence 


* It was violently oppoſed by the whigs, h 
5457 that 
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that was expreſſed of his good intentions; 
and the unceaſing clamours which faction 
excited amongſt the venal and the vulgar, 
he continued ſteady to the principle upon 
which he ſet out, that of eitabliſhing 
Britiſh liberty upon an immoveable foun- 
dation. 


No rhix e but virtue nobly ſuperior to 


mean reſentments could have excited him to 
perſevere in the work. And this is the more 
to his reputation, as his paſſions were of 
the ſtrongeſt kind. But, happily, his be- 


nevolence was ſtronger than thoſe; inſo- 
much that, when he could do good, he 
ſeemed no longer capable of remembering 


ingratitude ! What a pity ſuch a character 


ſhould have to combat with the virulence 


of party ! Yet, he often found his beſt 


meaſures retarded by the oppoſition of thoſe 


who, while they complained of parliamen- 


tary corruption, which themſelyes had oc- 


caſioned, longed only to partake of the 


ſpoil. Did the. whigs prevail? the par- 


tiality of the king was the cry, Were the | 
tories employed? the ingratitude of majeſty 
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became the topic; the friends of William 
and of England were forgotten ; the na- 
tion would be undone, for its affairs were 
put into the hands of its foes! —Thus cir- 
cumſtanced, what could he do? He endea- 
voured to promote tranquillity by balancing 
thoſe parties againſt each other“; but, 
being convinced, at length, of the irre- 
claimable treachery of the tories, he deter- 
mined, inſtead of trying them any more, 
to bring into his ſervice ſuch men only, as, 
he had reaſon to. think, were faithful to 
him, and to the intereſts of his people. 


To theſe cauſes were the, frequent 
changes of perſons and parties in his reign 
to be aſcribed, rather than to an unſteadi- 


neſs of his temper, an inattention to his 


friends, or an inability to diſtinguiſh whom 
he ſhould employ. Nor can we wonder 


that ſuch inſincerity as he experienced, 


ſhould make him liable to take ill impreſ- 
ſions of perſons, eſpecially, as he had felt 
the treachery of ſervants, almoſt from his 


* Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times. 
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younger days. However, his ſuſpicions 
were ſometimes politically, as well as 
morally, wrong. Nor was his obſtinacy 
productive of leſs inconveniencies. De- 
pending too much upon the rectitude of 
his intentions, he generally continued fixed 
to an opinion which he had conceived to 
be right. Nevertheleſs, he ſacrificed his 
ſentiments, upon many occaſions, to the 
repreſentative of the nation ; and even, 
where he was unqueſtionably right, gave 
up his favourite object, a reſpectable army, 
ſubmitting it, after the peace of Ryſwic, to 


be moſt impolitically reduced to ſeven 


thouſand men, and conſenting to part with 
his beloved Dutch troops, rather than 
hazard the greater evil of a diſſenſion with 
his parliament. Prodigality too was ſome- 
times his fault; he was laviſh to his fa- 
vourites, and upon buildings; but on 


ſome occaſions, as improperly frugal *. 


Nor, to make hunſelf as happy as he might 
have been, did he ſufficiently accommodate 
his temper to the diſpoſition of a people 
who were rather to-be won by the forward 


* Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times. 
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affability of a libertine *, than by that cold 


and reſerved worth which ſo well ſuited 
the phlegmatic genius of Holland. He 
was too conſtantly the ſovereign, and 
ſeemed to forget that it might become 
the king, at times, to diſappear in the 
companion. Such were the failings in his 
political and civil managements, but theſe 
were as a drop in the ocean, compared 
to the bleſſings which aroſe from his go- 


vernment. Eccleſiaſtical promotion re- 
warded piety and learning; upright judges 


were placed in the courts; and naval and 
military merit was diſtinguiſhed by honours 


and rewards c 


Tuns circumſtances ſpeak the goodneſs 
of his heart; but, if we look to thoſe ſe- 


curities he eſtabliſhed for our civil and re- 


ligious liberties, for our properties and per- 


ſons, language will be found inſufficient 


for his praiſe. To him we are indebted . 


* Charles the 2d. 


+ Neglect of military merit was imputed to him as a 
crime; but we think the titles and emoluments conferred 


on Schomberg, Ginkle, &c. ſufficiently obviate the charge. 
mY for 


a 
d 
e. 
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for the act, which, by excluding papiſts for 


ever from inheriting the crown of England, 
and by confirming the rights and liberties 


of the ſubject, as aſſerted in the declaration 


of the two houſes of parliament on the 


thirteenth of February, ſixteen hundred and 


eighty-cight, perfected the conſtitution, 
as far as the diſcontents of faction, and the 
foes of the revolution would then permit. 

To him we are indebted for the benefit of 
an act for regulating trials in caſes of high 


treaſon, which, as it was long wanted to 


prevent the ſacrifice of many an illuſtrious 
character, ſtands as an effectual barrier 


againſt miniſterial vengeance and deſpotiſm. 
To him we are indebted for the act, which, 


among other proviſions of the laſt impor- 
tance to the people, eſtabliſhed the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown in the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover. To him we are indebted for 
the full freedom of debating all ſubjects in 
parliament, and of avowing and defending 
our ſentiments thereon. And finally, to 
his indefatigable endeavours Europe is in- 
debted for her preſervation from an abſolute 
dependence on the will of France. 


WILLIAM, 
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WILLIAM, as we have obſerved, wanted 
art to make himſelf a happier man. Where- 
as, Henry poſſeſſed that engaging manner 
and captivating addreſs, which charm 
wherever they are known! He had elo- 
quence almoſt at command, and of a not le 
fort It was animated but unaffected ; 
expreſſive but not diffuſe *, Yet he was 

2% | ſo 


* There was an Attic elegance, united with a Spartan 


| ſtrength, in almoſt all he ſaid or wrote. What could be 
more nervous than his ſpeech at Rouen? Already, 


&« ſays he, by the mercy of heaven, the council of faithful 
« ſervants, and the ſwords of an illuſtrious nobility, be- 
&« tween whom and my princes I dare not diſtinguiſh, fince 
e the appellation of gentleman is our nobleſt title, I have 
« delivered this kingdom from ſervitude and ruin. It is 
„% my wiſh to reſtore it to its former ſtate and ſplendour, 
and that you ſhould partake in this ſecond glory, ag you 
&« ſhared in the firſt. I have not called you together, as 
„was the cuſtom of my predeceſſors, to oblige you to a 
« blind acquieſcence with my will, but to take your advice 
& with a determination to abide by it, and to put myſelf 
under your protection. This is not always the humour 
« of kings, of conquerors, or of veterans; but the affec- 
e tion J bear my people, makes every thing poſſible and 
% honourable to me.“ Such was his ſtudied eloquence; 
but it is not more to be admired than many of his common 
obſervations. What could be more generous than his 
ſaying to a former foe, the old duke of Mayenne, when 
he had heartily tired him in the chaſe, © couſin, this is 
« the only harm I ſhall do you while I live?” What more 
humane than his words to two peaſants, who had been 

| condemned 
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ſo fond of a playful ſort of wit, that, we 
fear, he ſometimes degenerated into a 
punſter. Nor was his language free from 
a kind of oftentation, which, while it was 
praiſe to himſelf, Siſparaged others. 


A GREAT man need not become his own 
panegyriſt, ſince illuſtrious actions find a 
tongue to praiſe themſelves. It ſeems as 
if William thought ſo. He exhibited none 
of thoſe inſinuating arts, for which Henry 
was ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. On the 
contrary, he was remarkable for an un- 
ſatisfactory dryneſs and reſerve. He ſpoke 
little. He ſhewed rather the ſtrength of 
judgment, than the brilliancy of wit, or 
the novelty of invention. However, as he 
was endued with a conſiderable knowledge 
of languages *, with a ſtrong memory, and 


condemned to death, for ſupplying Paris with proviſions, 
(while its ſiege was carrying on) when, giving them life 
and money at once, he ſaid “ get you gone; z Henry of 
© Bearne is poor, if he had more he would give it you?“ 
And what more gallant, if after ſuch obſervations we ſhould 
nention gallantry, than his Epiſtle to Gabrielle de Eſtree 
from the field of battle, in which he ſaid, „If I die, my 
* laſt thought will be on God, my laſt but one on you ?” 
* Burnet reckons ſeven. 


an 
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an ability that enabled him to be an 
L exact obſerver of men and things,” he 


might have been a diſtinguiſhed ſpeaker, 


had not his political caution proved un- | 
propitions to eloquence, which abhors 


reſtraint. And, hence, he diſguſted as 
frequently by ſaying too little, as others 


do by ſaying too much However, his 


coldneſs and circumſpection forſook him 


at times. On the field of battle he ſpoke | 


with freedom and fire, and his public 
ſpeeches, almoſt without exception, a- 
bound with good ſenſe, manly argument, 


and a dignity of ſpirit and expreſſion, 


equally exempt from vanity and reſerve. 


Ws wiſh it were not incumbent upon 
us to diſcuſs ſome few particulars in the 
character of Henry. If we make a detail 


of his pleaſurable purſuits, his reſolution 


and morals muſt be exhibited but to excite 
contempt, or to provoke deteſtation. He 


will no longer appear like himſelf: his 
dignity will be demeaned, his majeſty 


eclipſed! With a mind ſufficiently in- 
formed to regulate the paſſions, he was, 
| nevertheleſs, 
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nevertheleſs, their perpetual ſlave. Health 
and quiet were his conſtant .ofterings at 
the ſhrine of gratification ; nor can it be 
determined into what depth of infamy he 
would have plunged, had not Sully 1 inter- 
poſed”. 

Indeed 


* Were there not authentic proofs of the fact, who 
could believe that he meditated a divorce from his firft 
wife, with the view of gratifying the wiſhes of an adul- 
tereſs (Gabrielle d'Eſtree) whoſe ambition aſpired to his 
throne ? But in his amours the fictions of Romance are 
realized. He was the Jupiter of France, who could lay 
aſide the thunders of war, to aſſume the diſguiſe of a 


peaſant, that he might follow a miſtreſs through the camp 
of an enemy; (Vide note on Volt. Henr. ) and, with no 


leſs glory, lead an army into a diſtant province, to enjoy 
her converſation. One would imagine that reflection, 
the arguments of Sully, and the melancholy circumſtances 
which marked the death of her who had thus faſcinated 
Henry, would have induced him to guard againſt con- 
nexions in future, which, from experience, he might 
conclude, would be as injurious to his repoſe, as they 
muſt be fatal to his honour. But he was ſcarely certain 
of obtaining the great object of his wiſhes, a divorce from 


the princeſs Margaret; and his miniſters at the court of 


Florence had ſcarcely entered upon a treaty of marriage, 
between him and Mary of Medicis, when he was ſmitten 
with the charms of Henrietta de Balzac, a girl of be- 
witching innocence and beauty, as Mezeray geſcribes her. 


Availing herſelf of the inſtructions of her parents, who 


ſought to profit by a circumſtance that ſeemed to give 
her the faireſt hopes of a crown, ſhe engaged the king ſo 
far, as to obtain his promiſe that he would marry her, if 


* within a year, ſhe brought him a fon,” This promiſe 
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INDEED this miniſter was at once his 
guardian and his guide; inſomuch that it 


would not be difficult to prove, there was, 


' in 


was ſo much the more ſhameful ſtigma upon his reputati- 


on, as his honour was already engaged to Mary de 
Medicis, and as Henrietta was of a family, whoſe in- 
trigues againſt the ſtate, in which ſhe herſelf had been 
concerned, had lately occaſioned Sully to fignify to them 
an order from the king to leave Paris. But Henry was 
to continue the dupe of love, if we are warranted in the 
application of the word, and, as if to perfect that cha- 
racter, he reduced this promiſe into writing. Sully read 
it in confuſion, and returned it with ſilence. What an 


emphatic rebuke, could the king have felt as he ought! 


But it was often his misfortune, that he could treſpaſs 


-upon the laws of honour with impunity. With leſs 


power he would have been a better man. He would have 
profited by the reproach he ſo lately felt; nor, by urging 
the ſcandalous buſineſs further, have obliged the miniſter 
to take the writing from his hand and tear it to pieces, 
But even this mortificatian ſerved only to excite his 
choler. He wrote another promiſe with which he pur- 


cChaſed enjoyment. However, his minifters, more zealous 


for his glory than himſelf, concluded immediately the 
articles of his marriage with Mary, and thus ended an 
affair, which, as ſome think, reproaches Henry's juſtice 
as much as his underſtanding. If he did not intend com- 


plying with the tenor of his promiſe to Henrietta, he 


was wicked ; if he did intend complying with it, he was 
weak, and furniſhed the world with ample . proof of the 
contradictory paſſions of the man, who, one day, would 
hazard life to gain glory, that he might ſacriſice it the 
next, at the footſtool of a harlot! We paſs over the 
public love he made to the counteſs of Moret, and after- 
wards to the Demoiſelles des Eſſards. * Page 934) 

But 
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in many of the king's beſt actions, ſo 
much of his ſpirit, that to record them, 
is to erect a monument to his memory. 


Wherefore, 


: But partiality alone could tempt us to overlook his de- 
: ſigns upon the daughter of the conſtable Montmorency. 
: No ſooner had this cynoſure of beauty appeared in a balet 
a at court, in the character of Diana, than, „ kit with 
4 « Cupid's archery,” Henry was overcome, and felt all 
$ thoſe emotions which chaſtity never inſpires. He flattered 
himſelf, but ſhe continued inflexible. Yet he thought he 
10 might overcome her obſtinacy by raiſing her to the higheſt 
0 lignity at court, next that of the queen. Wherefore, he 
1 married her to Conde, firſt prince of his blood; who, 
0 owing every thing to his bounty, ſubſiſted upon the 
5 penſions allowed him. In vain were the entreaties, the 
ſs remon{trances, the prayers of Sully oppoſed to this mar- 
ve age. He knew the king's inclination, and foreſaw that 
ng it would give birth to greater inconveniencies, than had 
ter ariſen from any of his earlier connexions. His ſuſpicions 
. were ſoon found to be juſt; for, a few months had only 
u$ 


dapſed, when Henry's flame ſhone with ſuch brilliancy as 
not to eſcape the eyes of the youthful prince; who, 
highly irritated, and with reaſon, ſpoke ſo diſreſpect- 
fully of the king, that, as a puniſhment for his raſhneſs, 
lis appointments were taken away. (Vide note on Sully 
V. 4. p. 365.) This treatment operated in a manner 
videly different from what was expected; for Conde, 
apprehenſive that violence would be uſed where ſuch 
frerity had been practiſed, retired from court, and, 
hortly afterwards, carried his wife to Bruſſels, preferring, 
vith a greatneſs of mind ſuitable to his education and 
birth, to throw himſelf upon the hoſpitality of a foreigner, 
nther than become an inſtrument at home in his own 
diſgrace. His caſe was pitiable, his reſolution heroic. 
It fully proved what majeſty may live in the ſubjeQ, 
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Wherefore, however numerous may be 
the wiſe and good things ſaid and done by 


Henry, one of the beſt proofs he gave of 


his worth and underſtanding, was his ſup- 
port of a miniſter, who gloried to applaud, 
but feared not to rebuke him ; who ſerved 
the nation many years with an ability only 


what meanneſs in the king! Henry was diſappointed, 
Itl-will aroſe from diſappointment, and ſeverity from ill- 
will. Revenge and deſire operating with equal force, he 
became deaf to the advice of Sully, and raſhly diſpatched 
Praſlin, a captain of his guards, to ſignify his intention 
to the arch-duke that Conde ſhould be given up. It was 
thought a petty prince dared not oppoſe the omnipotent 
wil! of France ; but nothing more could be obtained in 
reply to Henry's repeated demands, than that, as an 


eſteem for the noble blood of the prince, induced the | 


arch-duke to allow him a retreat, the laws of honour and 
hoſpitality would never permit that he ſhould be given 
up. Nay, when an attempt was made to carry off the 


princeſs, and afterwards upon the perſon of the prince, | 


the whole city of Bruſſels gallantly put itſelf under arms, 


in defence of its illuſtrious gueſts, Henry, in reſentment } 
oſ all this, which tended, as he ſaid, to vilify his reputa- | 


tion, (for he thought like thoſe perſons who are the moſt 
tenacious of character wnen they have the leaſt pretenſions 
thereto) influenced the parliament to paſs an arret againſt 


againſt the prince, condemning him to undergo whatever | 


puniſhment the king ſhould think fit. Thus, what began 
in infamy ended in injuſtice ; as' much to the diſhonour of 
the king, as it was reputable to the character and fore- 
ſight of Sully, whoſe advice, if followed, wonld have 


prevented ſuch indelible diſgrace. 


to 
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to be ſurpaſſed by his zeal; and, in the 
end, may be ſaid to have felt the wound, 
which deprived the world of a king, whoſe 
character, which we have thus freely 
placed in an impartial light, though de- 
ſervedly honoured on many accounts, is, 


notwithſtanding, like many others of great 
note, a reproach to its pride 


HAPILY we find it, as petite. to 
diſcover any trait in William's character, 
to correſpond with that which we have 
juſt now ſketched, as it would be to 
chooſe a Sully from amongſt his miniſters. 
As the head of a family, he was regular 
and diſcreet ; conſtant in his private pray- 
ers, and ſtudious of the ſcriptures : he 


was an eaſy maſter, a ſteady friend, and 


a huſband ſo truly affectionate, that he 
manifeſted the ſame tender regard to the 
memory of his queen, which ſhe had ex- 
perienced in her life time. As the head 
of a nation, he was a model of decency 
and devotion, in the public exerciſes of 
religion ; and he acted at all times, as if 
he were ſatisfied that, as worth conſtitutes 
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the citizen, where vice prevails, the ſtate 


nurtures her foes in her own boſom, and 
her grandeur, however it may dazzle for 
the preſent, 1s, like the riſing of the ſun, 
but a ſplendid ſymptom that it is ſoon to ſet, 
He encouraged morals by example as much 
as by law; co-operated with parliament in 
every effort to maintain the intereſts of vir- 


tue; diſcouraged the publication of impi- 


ous books; and forbad ſu h theatrical re- 


preſentations as tended to immorality. 
Two ſocieties were eſtabliſned under his 
immediate protection, for the reformation 


of manners at home, and the propaga- 


tion of the goſpel abroad; and liberal 


proviſion was made for thoſe eccleſiaſtics 
who were employed to promote the good 
work In a word—if his life, like an epi- 


taph, tells to the world that he lived for 
others as much as for himſelf, his laſt mo- 
ments afford the moſt comfortable inſtan- 
ces of the happineſs of the chriſtian hero, 


vthoſe reſolution expires but with himſelf. 


Uro the Whole. It appears, that the 


early fortunes of Henry were not marked 
by 
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by thoſe unpropitious, and ſeemingly ir- 


remediable circumſtances, which loured 
upon the birth of William. For, although 
an ambitious neighbour had treſpaſſed up- 
on his hereditary rights, enough ſtill re- 


mained, to prevent his becoming diſre- 


ſpectable, either as to power or property. 


Whereas, the affairs of William wore a 
different aſpect. He had, to all appearance, 


irrecoverably loſt that conſequence in his 
native country, which had diſtinguiſhed 


his fathers, and might have enabled him, 


in future, to recover his patrimonial poſ- 


ſeſſions from the uſurpation of France, 
and, conſequently, to reſtore his family 


affairs, at leaſt, to a reſpectable conditi- 


on — Beſides, Henry's early genius was 


encouraged and enlarged ; William's de- 


preſſed and confined — Henry was a hero 


from conſtitution and education: William 
was one in ſpight of both— Henry, at an 
early age, was introduced into the world, 
by an able and experienced commander, 
under whoſe tutorage he acquired an ex- 
tenſive knowledge of the military art: 


William, totally inexperienced, and with- 
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out a friend to inſtruct him, was obliged, 


as the only method of faving his country, 
to put himſelf at the head of its troops— 
Henry, having connected himſelf with a 
ſtrong party, acquired a reputation for 
arms, without any laſting advantage to 
himſelf or to his cauſe : William, at the 
head of troops deſpicable in point of diſci- 


pline, and weak as to the comparative 


number of his foes, became at once re- 


ſpectable, by checking an inundation of 
French power—Of Henry it may be truly 


ſaid that, from the death of his predeceſ- 


ſor, at leaſt, he continued in arms to ag- 
grandize himſelf; a throne was the object 
for which he contended : but William, 
even in his youth, rejected ſovereignty to 
to preſerve his honour. The freedom of a 
nation was the prize for which he fought, 
and he obtained it. He defended a people, 
who, forgetful that they owed their all to 
the heroes from whom he ſprang, had been 
zealous perſecutors, and, as he well ſaw, 
had employed him in the arduous office of 


their general, from motives of neceſſity 
alone. Such generoſity could not fail to 


. » 
animate 
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animate with gratitude, cven thoſe who 
had not known it before, The people 
opened their hearts to him ; they rewarded 
him with their confidence, and with thoſe 
honours which had been won by his anceſ- 
tors, and by himſclf—Henry's ſpirit in 
battle has been univerſally applauded. 


William, we ſhould think, exhibited to- 
kens of the like ſpirit, which have been 


often cenſured. But, perhaps, the cen- 
ſure is not generally juſt, If the circum- 
ſtances under which he acted be conſidered, 
it will, probably, appear, that the ſpirit thus 
reproached, ſo far from being the ſource of 
his loſſes and diſappointments, was, in 
fat, not only neceſſary at times, but, fre- 
quently, the occaſion of ſucceſs to the cauſe _ 
which he had undertaken to defend, Let 
us remember the ſtate of the Dutch troops 
when he put himſelf at their head. They 
were mean and enfeebled ; the -. levies, 
with which they were augmented, were 
haſty and undiſtinguiſhed ; nor did his 
principal ally, the King of Spain, afford 
him much greater relief than 1s to be found 
in empty promiſes and aſſurances. Yet, 

O 2 under 
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under ſuch circumſtances of imbecility, he 


was obliged to reſiſt the beſt forces, com- 


manded by the ableſt generals of France. 
What, then, could have inſpired his troops 


with ſufficient ſteadineſs and reſolution to 
| ſecure the advantage of Seneffe? what 


could have effected at the ſiege of Grave, 
ina few days, more than had been done 
there in a month before ? and what could 
have deprived Luxembourg of the laurel, at 
Mons, but the example of that valour 
which has been ſo much decried ? Indeed, 


the number and diſcipline of his troops, 


and the ſkill of his officers conſidered, it 
was William's misfortune, almoſt at all 


times, to meet his enemy upon unequal 
terms. Even after he became king of 
England, although it ſeemed as if he had 
obtained great ſupplies, effectual ſupport 
was widely different from ſuch appearan- 
ces, Thoſc ſupplies were, ſometimes, 
inſufficient; and, ſometimes, from the 
ruinous difficulty of raiſing money upon 
the public credit, too long delayed. Fac- 
tion, upon ſuch, as upon almoſt all other 
occaſions, was his foe, Beſides, the troops 
which 
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which his auxiliaries engaged to provide, 
were, frequently, the creatures of imagina- 
tion, whoſe exiſtence depended upon pom- 
pous liſts, Yet, in ſpight of ſuch great 
and numerous evils, his affairs, when di- 
reed by himſelf, appeared, always, at leaſt 
reſpectable; while, in other hands, they 


were lazily and unſucceſsfully carried on, 
Theſe facts ſufficiently demonſtrate, that 


his diſappointments in the field were not 


ſo much the effect of raſnneſs or inability, | 


as they have been commonly imagined, 


He fought in an animating cauſe. He made 
it his own, and fought accordingly. But, 
what valour, what ſkill can ſecure an 


unſucceſsful commander from reproach ? 


However, if he had never forced the praiſe. 


of Conde or of Luxembourg ; if he had 
not exhibited a dexterity of gerteralſhip at 
Seneffe or at Mons, the reduction of 
Namure would prove that, in military {kill 


he rivalled, as in courage he at all times 


equalled, Henry Indeed, as king of 
Navarre or France, Henry had not, by any 
means, the advantage of numbers ; but his 
troops were choice ; he was followed by a 

$5 nobility 
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nobility trained to arms, who ſought their 
reward in glory, and by generals of diſtin- 


guiſned eminence and worth. Such cir- 


cumſtances gave him frequent advantage 
over his enemies; but they never operated 
with greater ſucceſs than on the plains of 
Ivry. Whereas, William had no ſuch for- 


tune to boaſt. Therefore, when Henry 


conquered, he but ſhared, while William, 
in the like ſituation, may be ſaid to have 


engroſſed the praiſe If no one became 
victory better than Henry, it was William's 


peculiar art to be magnanimous in defeat— 
They were, indeed, the heroes of their 
times; but the ſuperior dignity of the 
cauſe in which William was engaged, 
ſtamps ſuperior worth upon his conduct 
in Henry we applaud the warrior more 
than the man ; in William we applaud the 


man more than the warrior—Henry's ac- 


tions were frequently the offspring of pri- 
vate, William's always the conſequences of 
public conſideration In the former, we 


admire the unabating fortitude, by which, 


in ſpight of ſo many perils and difficulties, 


he obtained his crown; but, in the latter, 


Wwe 
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we venerate the diſintereſted philanthropy 
of a heart too ample to be confined to a 
family, a ſect, or a nation! a heart, juſtly 
_ eſteemed the aſylum of freedom and man- 
kind! whoſe benevolence, ſufficiently ſtrong 
to inſtigate the hero, at the hazard of almoſt 
all that was dear, to the defence of an 
oppreſſed and injured people, with whom 
he was not immediately connected, was 
rewarded with a crown—Henry's was an 
inconſiſtent, William's a conſiſtent charac- 
ter—Henry renounced the religion which 
he had long defended, from motives of 
policy: William continued the champion 
of the proteſtant faith, from principle alone 
If Henry recovered France from the mi- 
ſeries of civil war, William reſtored and 
ſtrengthened the Britiſh conſtitution 
Henry ſhewed a noble inclination to be- 
friend a grateful people, and he poſſeſſed 
the means of accompliſhing his wiſhes. He 
was conſtantly fortunate in-the ſervice of a 
miniſter, as able as he was uprignt ; and, 
upon becoming king of France, he became 
the tongue that ſpoke the law, and the 
hand that held the purſe of the nation : 
whereas, 
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whereas, William had no Sully to watch, 
to think, and to toil for his glory ; he was 
generally reſtricted and oppoſed, even in 


his beſt deſigns; yet, as far as his means 
and ability could perform, he was a faithful 
and generous king, to a diſcontented and 


ungrateful people—We do not impute to 


Henry, that the advantages of his govern- 
ment died almoſt with himſelf: but it is 


the glory of William, that, as the effects of 
his reign were fafety and ſatisfaction to his 


ſubjects, they have remained the pride, the 


comfort, and the happineſs of their de- 
ſcendents ; and muſt continue ſuch, while 
the proteſtant religion has an intereſt in the 
world—lIt ſeems that Henry was well ac- 
quainted with the intereſts of his own 
kingdom, and alſo with thoſe of foreign 
courts ; but a want of caution and reſerve, 
an unſteadineſs of diſpoſition, and even a 
timidity at times, conſiderably derogated 
from his political character: whereas, 


William was deep and thoughtful. He 


was, what Henry endeavoured to be, the 
politictan of Europe ; his toils ſupported, 
his counſels directed, his genius animated 

| that 
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that wiſe and illuſtrious confederacy, which 
defeated the arbitrary ſchemes of France. 
He was cautious to an extreme, and, like 


Henry, ſuſpicious, ſometimes, where con- 


fidence would have. been a virtue, But 
apologies may be found, to plead in miti- 
gation of thoſe errors, as well as for his 


having taken into employment men who. 


were alike ſuſpeted by himſelf and the 
nation, which will not operate in favour 


of a king who had experienced more fide- 


lity in his ſervants, and was not, from the 
overbearing influence of faction, under the 
neceſſity of employing the worthleſs — 

Henry, in the general, cannot be too much 
applauded for his public, or too much cen- 
ſured for his private life: William was as 
uniformly amiable in a domeſtic as he was 
in a public ſtation 
paſſions which ruled him: William had 
ſtrong paſſions which he ruled—Henry's 


art and eloquence could almoſt recommend 


his faults : William wanted art to make 
even his virtues captivating—Henry was 
frequently immoral ; William was a juſt 


and perſevering moralit—Henry's criminal 
enjoyments 


Henry had ſtrong 
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enjoyments acquired an additional degree 
of inveteracy from their affording the moſt 
conſpicuous example of that profligate love 
of pleaſure, to which honour and religion 


are too frequently ſacrificed : but, William 


finiſhed an illuſtrious character, by con- 
tinuing to act as a model of conjugal fide- 
lity, domeſtic worth, inflexible integrity, 
and true religion. In a word, he ſur- 
mounted more numerous diſtreſſes than 
Henry had to oppoſe; his errors and miſ- 
managements were fewer and leſs criminal; 
his actions were univerſally as great, and, 


frequently, ſprang from nobler principles. 


Wherefore, to ſum up all at once, he may 
juſtly be conſidered as another Henry 
without his vices, and conſequently a better 
man, a better chriſtian, and a better king. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE, 
JOHN HELY HUTCHINSON, ESQ, LL. D. 
REPRESENTATIVE IN PARLIAMENT FOR THE CITY OF CORK, 


PROVOST OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
AN b, 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
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H OW oft, where woodbines fling their ſhade, 
With many a cluſt'ring roſe conjoin'd, 
And where full many a flow, from Spring purloin'd, 
Breathes ſragrancy, my muſe eſſay'd _ 
To court wild Fancy, her, the plaſtic maid, 
Upon whoſe plume, with new delight, 
The mind may wing her various flight, 
O'er the ſlope of ſunny hills, 
Through the fields of daffodils, 
By the fountain, by the ſtream, 


Where the Loves are wont to dream; 
| Or 
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Or where Echo's dirge is ſung ; 
Or, with darkling ivy hung, 
Near yon conſecrated ſpot, 


Where appears the hermit's grot ? 


II. 
How oft ſhe fram'd her pipe to play, 
When, in his bloom of vigorous youth, the Morn 
In orient ſkies awoke the day, 
And bad the huntſman wind his early horn : 
How oft ſhe fram'd her pipe to play, 
When dewy Evening bath'd each drooping plant; 
When twilight eked the dubious day, 
And red-breaſtstrill'd their ſweet reſponſive chant ? 


UI 
But ah! as from yon thorn 


The lonely linnet, now, 
In notes that mock the pride of labouring art, 


To young and roſeate Morn, 
Repeats her early vow, 
And tells the raptures of a moderate heart; 
So, ſtill, ſhe ſung 
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To dell, or woodland, or where ſtreamlets flow; 


No ear 
To hear, 
No honied tongue 
The feaſt of commendation to beſtow : 
Dill, call'd from ruſtic privacy, 
O friend of ſcience! Hutchinſon, by thee, 
By thee, and by that letter'd band, + 
Whole folt ring care, whoſe cultivating hand, 
Bids that fair plant of heavenly ſeed, 
Genius! which ſhames each roſe, 
By nature nurs'd, that lovelieſt blows, 
In luſtihood its every charm expand, 


And on ambroſial dews of praiſe to feed! 


IV. 


She heard thee, and, renouncing numbers 


That only ſooth'd the ſhepherd's ſlumbers, 
In notes of length that ſlowly flow, 

Firſt ſacrific'd to widow'd woe. 

O! then, accept the artleſs lay, 


That mourns the fate of beauteous Gray, | 
| Ee Fo Nor 
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Nor mourns in vain, ſince thou wilt hear, 
Whoſe heart can ſhare the pitying tear, 

And knows how beſt itſelf to bleſs 

By ſympathiſing with diſtreſs ! 

Friend of my youth! thou unſonght friend, 

Whom gratitude ſhall ſtill commend ! 

Thou, who, unaſk'd, as flows each ray, 
From yonder golden ſource of day, 

Didſt pour upon my eager mind, 

The living light of council kind ! 

By thee be won, as ſtill 'tis woo'd, 

Each hallow'd bliſs of doing good ; 

Be thine, through life, that cherub gueſt 
Content, that lulls each Care to reſt, 

And Peace, as mild as neſtling dove, 

And Friendſhip's Joys, and home-born Love; 
And, as the ſum of all that good, | 
Which but by Worth is underſtood, 

Reſt ſatisfied with that ſupreme applauſe, 
Which Heaven approves, and man from conſciznce 


draws, 


JEROM ALLEY. 
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ELIZABETH GRAY, Douuger of Edward IV. 
upon the decline of her any. and the impriſonment 
of her Brother, the Earl of Rivers, by order of Glou- 
cefter, the Regent of England, took ſanctuary in Moeſt- 
minſter- Abbey, with her ſecond ſon, the Duke of York, 
andother of her des, The conſe quences that followed 
this event, afford the ſubject matter of the enſuing Poem. 
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Ta E E, ſweet Simplicity, a youth invokes 
For generous aid, who lately joy'd to rove 
In ſhepherd's trim, with paſt'ral crook and pipe 

Inglorious, or along the vi'let bank 

Of tinkling brook, or *neath the poplar ſhade, 
Wiſtful to ſoothe thy parent Nature's ear, | | 

With untaught ſtrains of humbleſt minſtrelſy; 2 

But now aſpires (per chance too raſhly ſo) 


To win the heart not churliſh of a tear. 


Whether, with eager care, the daiſy gay, 
Or dappled lilack, on yon fragrant mount, 
Sweet cottager! thou cull'ſt; ſuch as, ere while, 
To penſive Gay, when tutored by thy ſelf 
To ſing of black-ey'd Suſan's grief, thou gav'ſt; 
P Or 
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Or whether, buſied in ſome ſecret grot, 
Through which, in many a maze, the limpid brook, 
Still warbling, wanders o'er its pebbled floor, 
To me, O come! O come to me! and teach 
The native eloquence of tuneful ſong ! 

Nos, if my wiſhes might avail, ſnould'ſt thou, 
Staid power of Hiſtory, be abſent long 
Burt, ſeated 1 in thine adamantine car, | 
Majeſtically . thou ſhould” ft appear 
With tablets in thine hand, where, fairly wrote 
By Time's ſtrict pen, the rules of life are ſeen; 
A deathleſs laurel ſhould enwreath thy brow, 
And thy fair breaſt of living ivory ſeem 
But as the ſhrine, where hoar Antiquity, | 


The letter'd ſage, his treaſures had repos'd. 


Lo! yonder abbey, through whoſe gloomy aiſles, 
Deprelie, pale, haggard Melancholy ſtalks, 
And Sorrow, that rejects a meaſur'd grief! ! 

Would'ſt thou its cloiſters rove ? Thou ſhalt not rove, 
If generous ſympathy can touch thine heart, 


Without beſtowing many a tear on woe. 
| But, 
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Bur, mark yon altar! in lone majeſty, 
Unhappineſs herſelf there ſighing ſits, 
Penfive and ſad! there royal Edward's queen 

Broods o'er her alter'd fortune now, thoſe ſmiles, 
Which but appear'd to charm, are drown'd in tears, 
In tears, alas! unnotic'd : for, too oft 
F riendſhip retires when wretchedneſs appears! 
No more thoſe *witching ſtrains, which Fancy's ſelf 
Harp'd through the palace, touch her drooping foul, 
And warble Grief to reſt! No more ſhe counts 
The Gere it her train, each roſy Grace | 
That taught Love's gentle ſcience to the ſoul 
Of Britain's king! but, in their ſtead, Regret, 
And drooping Care, and every irkſome Thought, 
And Miſery intent to hoard her grief !— 

Ah! is there not an avarice in woe? 

For ſee ! methinks the ſadly ſilent queen 

Solicits every ſorrow to herſelf !— 

Too lovely mourner ! are thy plaintive tears 

To flow adown for ever? Shall thine eyes 

Recall their day no more? Shall not thy cheek, 
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Again diſplay the roſe's gayeſt hue, 
And art thou thus to die beneath the ſtorm ? 


Saw, whence the cauſe that Innocence thus feels 
The ſhaft of ſorrow, whence her treſſes flow, 
Her golden treſſes, that could rival erſt 
The fair Diana's, negligent behind, 

Nor bound, as wont, with glittering claſpet? Tell, 
Why does ſhe drooping fit, with folded hands, 


Why, now, to heaven direct her looks, and, now, 


Scare cloiſter'd Echo with her frequent cries ? 


WurirLom, in Britain liv'd a valiant king, 
Fam'd, ſkilful or to arm the cornel ſpear 
With Death's pale terrors, or to guide the ſteel 
Swift to the heart, when fierce the battle rag'd: 
Edward, his name, a youth full often wont, 
On milk-white ſteed, with horns and hounds to lead 
Through devious woods, the dangers of the chaſe. 
Far from the ſcite where London rears aloft 
Her antique towers this paſſion led the king, 


Even to the rural ſcenes of Grafton's wood, 


Where, 
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Where, deep emboſom'd from the buſy world, 
Stood thy fair manſion, Gray! + a happy home, 
And happy thou its queen, with dove-ey'd Peace, 
And ſober Quiet, for thy gentle gueſts ji | 

And, now, the winding horn re-echoes nigh, 

The hounds purſue their courſe, the gen'rous ſteed 
Spurns back the plains, and Edward, led by chance, 
Views this retreat. Ah! little did he deem 

Of all that beauty which ſhould quickly hold 

His heart in willing thraldom ! Gray appear d, 
And, with an unaffected eaſe, beſpoke 

The youthful king. —He ſaw ! he heard! he lov'd ! 
But with no fleeting paſſion ; for in her 

Were found, whate'er to ſenſe or ſoul could yield 
Unceaſing rapture ; *ſemblage meet that ſhone 
Faireſt amidſt the faireſt, yet, that ſhone 
Unconſcious of its beauty ! In her breaſt 

(As if internal merit would ſurpaſs : 

External) like the di'mond ſet in gold, 

Fair Modeſty * miſtreſs of her ſhrine. 


+ Elizabeth, EE I of the Duteheſs of Bedford, by Sir ** 
Wildville, was firſt married to Sir * Gray. 
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SUCH graces triumph'd thus o'er Edward's ſou], 
Who, doubtful or to feaſt his eager love, 
Or fly at once the magic of her charms, 
Would ponder oft, and often fondly ſay, 
Is not true virtue true nobility ? 
And, if *tis noble, as that ſurely 1s 
Which bears the beſt ſimilitude to heav'n, 
Then Gray, tho cottage- born, would grace a throne. 
Yes! *tis not haughty birth, nor ampler wealth 
Than either fruitful India could produce, 
Shall ſway my mind, while reaſon governs there! 
Then, hence, ye grov'ling thoughts! hence ye that rule 
Thoſe ſlaves of faſhion, who are yet to learn, 
Chance gives the throne, but heav'n muſt make the queen. 
Yes, lovely Gray ! heav'n meant thee for a queen ; 
And, had I fifty crowns, nach ſhould be thine ; 
For, rather with ſuch virtue would I live, 
' Ev'n as a pilgrim with his ſtaff and ſcrip, 
Content, beneath the humbler ſned, to taſte 
The ſweetly- breathing herb, and bev'rage pure 
From yonder brook, than on Britannia's throne, 
Elate, 
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Elate, in all the majeſty of kings, 

To wield the ſcepter, if it were not thine 

To ſhare the ſway !—Thus would the youthful king 
Enraptur'd ſpeak, an advocate for charms, 

Whoſe eloquence but little needed aid 

To teach his ſoul the extacy of love. 

Alas! unhappy was his love for her, PE 
Who, hand in hand with Peace, might ramble now, 
| To care a ſtranger, o'er each happier ſcene, 

By nature's rareſt ſcience taught to pleaſe, 

Had royalty ne'er reach'd her rural home . 

Unhappy love for her! who now might wear | 
Each gayeſt wreath that ſhepherd's ſkill could chooſe, 
From Spring's ripe treaſures, nor have found the crowns 
Which Pomp affects, beſet with wounding thorns; 
Nor, like the widow'd turtle, have to wail 

Her mate for ever loſt! her Edward dead! 


Her royal ſun for ever, ever ſct ! 


UNFPRITND ED, widow'd, conſcious that the flame, 
Which curſt ambition kindled in the ſoul 
Of ruthleſs Richard, not the purple flood, 
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From Edward's bleeding family could quench; 
While Virtue now at every vein expir'd, 

And Flattery bent the ſervile knee to Power, 
The weeping mother, with her infant race, 


Poor hapleſs wanderers ! ſought this ſacred ſhrine. 


Bur, ah! what barrier will ambition brook ? 
That fell Ambition, whoſe inſatiate maw, . 
Ev'n in fruition, feels a craving ſtill! 
That fell ambition, which bade Tarquin riſe, 
Which rais'd a Catiline to deluge Rome, 
And now bids Richard draw the murderous ſteel 
To ſheath it in the boſom of a babe 
Lo! power is his, and Syren art, to lure ; 
Suſpicion, tho' ſhe boaſt an hundred eyes: 
He wields the ſword of Tyranny elate, 
Curs'd with an heart that never knew the bliſs 
To feel for woe! whoſe pride infernal uns 
Each fence that would ſeclude him from a crown, 
Let me, he cries, on Simulation's wing, 
O'er each obſtruction, like the eagle, ſoar 
To Britain's throne !—What, tho' the eyes of Gray, 


With 
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With tears ſurcharg'd, ſhould ſtrive to teach my ſoul 
A mother's pangs ; what, tho' her lip eſſay 

To whiſper to my breaſt what pity is; 

"Tis mine to ſcoff at her,—to ſpurn at nature, 

And, ſhielded with inſenſibility, 


Purſue my onward courſe. 


Go thou, my friend, 
(To York's archbiſhop thus he ſaid) and bring 


The infant prince, whoſe mother much inſults 
Our government, by theſe her il|-tim'd fears, 
And choice of ſanctuary.—Edward's ſafe, 

And Edward's in the palace, England's king. 
Do thou, wiſe cardinal, attend, and hold 
Such converſe, as may diſſipate the fears 
Which hang o'er Gray; for ſure, it is not meet 
That faireſt fruit ſhould feel the nipping blaſt, 
But ripen the ſun. Haſte, then, my friends; 
And, if ſhe liſten not, ſay Richard's arm 

Muſt bear him thence; for it behoves me, thus, 
T' acquit my duty to a brother's ſon. 
He ſpake, while in his heart the purpoſe fell 
Olk deadlieſt hue lay hid; for, power acquir'd, 


He 
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Ne pants for more, and urges on his courſe, 
Regardleſs both of infamy and guilt. 

Thus, from the floping ſide of craggy hill, 
"The impetuous river burſts, and, ſwoln with rain, 
Its muddy torrent on the village pours, 

'Till all is deſolation !—But, the queen, 
What curſt ambition meditated Knows, 

For, what can cheat a tender mother's fears? 
Full oft her mind revolves the grie vous thought, 
Full oft her boy ſhe ſnatches to her breaſt, 
And, ſilent, bodes his ruin. O! ſhe cries, 
Look down, protecting Heaven! with pity's eye, 
With pity's eye, look down upon my babe, | 
And fave, O! fave him from tyrannic power! 
She pauſes; for upon their brazen hinge 


The gates unfold, while ruthleſs Fate Prepares 
To give the laſt fad blow to Miſery ! 


Say, cries the queen, for Richards friends approach, 


Or, have your gentle natures led you here, 
To pour your conſolation on a wretch 


No ſtranger now to pain? or, are ye come 
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To call down facrilege upon a foul 
As vaſt and black as hell ? Yes, hope is vain! 
Richard's inſenſible! and all my fears 
Proclaim the purpoſe of your errand here! 
To whom, thus York—My queen, you wrong him much; 
Mild is his government; nor is it meet | 
That ill-tim'd fears ſhould urge you, innocent, 
To ſeek the ſhrine, where criminals alone 7 
Might hope aſylum from the hand of law. 
So fays my lord protector, who invites 
| You and your ſon to liberty and peace. 
Then hide not longer in a cloyſter's round 
His early virtue fair; that virtue needs 
The ſkilful hand of education, ftll 
To aid its growth, and, as the bloſſom opes, 
To call forth all its beauty. Ves, the queen 
Thus haſtily replies, che bloſſom's fair! 
Too fair, alas! for Richard's jaundic'd ſight ! 
O! would its budding had been far from courts, 
Far from the blighting breath of envious Pomp, 
In Grafton's vale, in Grafton's peaceful home, 
. With 
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With clinging ivy hung, whoſe doors would ope, 
But ope to Quiet, ope to true Content, 

My conſtant oucſts? with whom, at early morn, 
I often bruſh'd the dews from flowret ſweet, 

Oft mark'd the peaceful progreſs of the ſtream, + 

Which, had my foul been wile, then taught me well, 
To ſhun the ſea in which ambition toils. 

Alas! alas! how alter'd! how contemn'd |! 

How wretched ! how complete am I in woe! 

Lo! lo! my ways, which velvet once o'erſpread, 
Are planted now with thorns ! and every pain 

And every grief is mine !—Then, reverend firs, 

If pity in your boſom dwells, return, 
For Richard's government you ſay is mild, 

And teach his ſoul to do one gentle deed, 

To ſpare my child ! let feeling prayers obtain ! 

Let Heaven command what Gray ſcarce dares to hope! 

And, tho' he ſnatches to his vile miſrule 


The Britiſh ſceptre, I ſhall envy not, 
If one, poor, hapleſs woman with her babes, 


Her blameleſs babes! for whom, and whom alone 


She 
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She ſorrows thus, may ſanctuary keep, 


And ruminate upon their fallen fortune! 


TrusT me, the virtuous cardinal reply'd, 
Truſt me, unhappy queen ! your infant ſon 
Shall be the care of Providence, unhurt 
Mid all the tumult of a troubled court. 

Then, weep not thus; forſake this dreary ſcene, 
A ſcene unfitting thee, whoſe former day 
Proſperity illum'd with brighteſt beams! 
| And let fond hope inform thy feeling ſoul, 
Your ſon ſhall live, ſhall flouriſh in the care 
Of thoſe, who have the power and will to fave 
Fim, the fair image of his royal fire !— 
Oh! cries the queen, ſay that my child ſhall live! 
Say he ſhall live! caſt but one ray of hope! 
One generous ray! and I ſhall ſtill revere, 
And call you faint or angel! Yet, my ſoul, 
Still to itſelf exhibits direful ſcenes 
Of various ſorrow ! various woe! and death! 


And ſee! tis Richard's ſelf ! the tyrant ſtalks, 


Studious of newer horrors! Lo! he glides 


Along 
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Along the paly aiſles! —But why, oh! why 

Should all my choſen friends be doom'd to bleed 
Beneath his direful power? why ſhould they fall? 
The noble Rivers!—Pardon this poor tear ; 

For many a tear to Rivers” fate is due ;— 

And virtuous Gray ! but burſt not thou my heart ;— 
And generous Vaughan l- Ohl why ſhould black Revenge, 
Why curſt Ambition lift the ſanguine arm, 

And feaſt upon the wailings of a world? 

No! no! my lords; here on the chilling ſtone 
We'll ſigh our griefs, and, if the fix d decree 

Of Providence deny us better fate, 

We here will rove the hollow cloyſter's round, 


And teach our limbs to mock the whiſtling winds! 


On! why, cry'd York, wilt thou, unhappy Gray ! 
| Refuſe to our entreaties, what, by force, | 
Richard ſhall ſternly win? Think we are honeſt; 
Think that your ſon ſhall live, ſhall happ'ly live, 

In peace ſecure. —Then, be it ſo—ſhe ſaid, 


Since I am doom'd to ceaſeleſs miſery here! 


Am 
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Am doom'd to live a monument of woe! 
Take! take my babe! and yet can I pronounce, 
Farewell to him! farewell! farewell to him, 
Through whoſe you ng heart my all of life-blood flows!— 
But oh! I ſicken chilling dews creep o'er me 
It is! - mark, firs—my Edward waves his hand! 
His look dejected ! ſorrow in his eyes! 
| He comes to tell me, from the dreary tomb, 
My tender! blameleſs! infant lambs muſt bleed !— 
But, if they muſt—Hold! bloody villains, hold! 
Oh! ſlay the mother firſt, nor let her ſee 
Her infant martyrs ſmiling on their fate !— 
Alas! 'tis chaos all! I rave! I rave! 
And madneſs ſure hath ſeiz'd on reaſon's ſeat. — 
Then, hear me, Heav'n ! hear, while I yet can pray! 
And grant the prayer a wretched mother makes! 
Let dire Ambition dread to lift the ſteel 


Againſt my babes; or, if the monſter dare, 
Then let ſuch palſies ſhake through all his nerves, 
As Impotence hath never known as yet! 


Let tearful Pity plead in all their looks, 


| That 
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That Tyranny may fink to Penitence, 

And wonder at his adamantine heart! 

And oh! ſtill let their blameleſs manners thaw 
Inſenſibility's cold breaſt, and teach 


The wretch to feel, who never felt before. 


SHE ſays, and turns to gaze upon her babe; 
But ab! bn pity, York had ſnatch'd him hence. 
*Tis done! ſhe cries, and fits her down t' enjoy 
The R comfort of unceaſing tears! 3 


So Philomela, 4, when ſome wand'ring boor, 
With ruffian hand hath ſpoil'd her downy neſt, 
And borne her infant family away, 

Night after night, tells from the aſpin bough, 
Which ſeems to ſhudder at her ſorrowing ſtrain, 
The various anguiſh of her little heart! 
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To THE REVEREND 


- WILLIAM FORDE, M. A. 


DEAR SIR, 


Ss. NSIBLE as I am of the profit, which, 
during the courſe of my education under you, I 
derived, as well from your conſcientious atten- 
tion to the diſcharge of thearduous and honour- 
able duties of your ſtation, as from your exten- 
ſive ability in the formation, not only of the 
intellectual but moral lives of your pupils; to 
whom, with any credit to myſelf, could I dedicate 
one of the firſt ſucceſsful efforts of my pen, 
but to the gentleman who aſſiſted, cheriſhed, 
and directed my underſtanding, in almoſt every 
period of its progreſs, with the capacity of a 
maſter, and the affection of a friend? 


Bu r, ſir, beſides thoſe former debts, for which 
you have a claim upon my gratitude, there is a 
peculiar propriety in my addrefling the following 

Q 2 eſſay 


Z 1: 0 


eſſay to you.—You were of the number of my 
friends who firſt encouraged me to become a 
candidate for two of the prizes which were 
oftered by the Provoſt and Fellows of our 
College; you attentively read my preparatory 
Tketches; and, with the reverend William 
Richardſon, my worthy tutor, favoured me with 
that approbation, which, in a great meaſure, 
encouraged my perſeverance in erecting thoſe 
ſlender monuments to the ſufferings of Gray, 
and the magnanimity of Philippa. 


Acc, then, what . as much as 
duty, directs me to preſent; and continue to 


believe that I am, with every ſentiment of 
gratitude, affection and reſpect, 


DEAR IN 
YOUR FAITHFUL AND 
MOST OBLIGED SERVANT, 


JEROM ALLEY. 


_ 


CAL AIS had gallantly ſuflained a feege of nearly 
twelve months, when John de Vienne, a kmght as re- 
markable for courage as fidelity, was compelled, by the in- 
ſupportable diſtreſſes of the garriſon, io propoſe terms of 
of capitulation to the beſieger, Edward III. But the king, 
highly irritated by the obſtinacy of their defence, refuſed 
granting them any thing more than life, and this too on the 
hard condition, that fix of the principal Burghers ſhould be- 
come a ſacrifice to the reſt. On this occaſion, Euſtace de 
St. Pierre propoſed himſelf as one ; | and, his illuſtrious ex- 
ample being ſoon followed by ſive others, the intended vic- 
tims heroically marched out, naked to the ſhirt, with hal- 
ters about their necks, and preſented the conqueror with the © 

— keys of their city. This awful ſpectacle failed not to 
excite the tendereſt emotions in the hearts of the Britiſh 
ſoldiery. The Prince of Wales and all the general officers 
interceded for the captives; but, Edward ſeeming inflexi- 
bly determined on their execution, Philippa, his queen, fell 
upon her knees, and is ſuppoſed to have addreſſed him in 


the following manner. 


THE 


O R A T 1 N 
0 F 
r TL I 


QUEEN OF EDWARD III. 


Ars! my lord, have I lived to this inauſ- 
picious moment, but to behold you inflexibly 
determined on your own diſgrace? Shall not 
the glorious efforts of your ſon be able to ſub- 
due one raſh reſolve in the breaſt of a father ? 
And is it, my Edward, is it fixed for time to 
whiſper to poſterity, that the glorious conqueror 
at Creſſy was repulſed in the cauſe of mercy ? 

My love! my life! 'tis Philippa ſpeaks, ſhe 
who would wiſh every thing for your glory, but 
almoſt fears to wiſh ! ſhe who has been already 
victorious for her king, and would now lead 


him 
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him to a victory, the moſt glorious heaven 
can reſerve for the hero,—a victory over him- 
ſelf !—Hear me! on my knees I conjure you, 
Hear me! and, if there be aught of greatneſs 
that becomes, or of pity that can ſoften the man 
in thy boſom, reject not the cauſe of illuſtrious 
wretchedneſs, for the inability of the pleader. 


Lx me invite you, my lord, to a retroſpect 

of your reign, It exhibits a proſpe& of conti- 
nued glory, which, envy herſelf muſt acknow- 
ledge, is not to be excelled. While honour— 
even ſhe whom my fancy beholds as hovering 
o'er you on the wings of a cherubim, wiſhful 
to ſtay, yet ready to depart for ever—while 
Honour was your attendant, juſtice was your 
guide; and however mercy at times may have 
mourned at your decrees, ſhe never frowned. 
No, my lord, though young, you were delibe- 
rate; though a ſteady, you were not a rigo- 
rous miniſter of the laws; you puniſhed the 
vice, but lamented the man ; and, even when 
moſt ſevere, the penalties you inflicted were 
mercies to the public. 


Sock was your early conduct; a review of 
which, methinks, might be capable of awaken- 
ing 
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ing your lethargic virtues ; might prevent your 
making a ſacrifice of your fame, to a miſtaken 
policy, or ſanguinary revenge. Beſides, my 
Edward, ſhould he, who, regardleſs of the voice, 
and fearleſs of the ſtrength of a party, cruſhed 
tyranny in the perſon of a Mortimer, and, 
though it appeared in the form of a mother, 
drove oppreſſion from before the throne,* ſhould 
he, now, when his reaſon is mellowed by ex- 
perience, degenerate into a baſer tyrant, and 
loſe his own in the character of a more deteſ- 


table oppreſlor ? 


You have, hitherto, been the impartial go- 
vernor of a free, be, now, the equitable con- 
queror of a brave people : for, my lord, the rights 
of victory have, very often, but a weak foun- 
dation; one word explains them all. Strength, 
to-day, gives you authority, but ſuperior 
ſtrength, to-morrow, may ſnatch that authority 
from you, and place it in the hands of Philip. 
'Tis true, indeed, France is yours of right, and 


you 


* The perfidious Mortimer was arreſted by the king's own 
hand, and ſhortly afterwards executed by the common hangman, 


In his ruin ended the miſrule of Iſabella the queen mother. 
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you have fought, not like the imperial butcher 
of old, who deluged the world to gratify the 
frenzy of ambition, but to diffuſe the happineſs 
of a Britiſh government, over a territory, to 
which you have an indubitable claim. Yet, ſir, 
remember, there are many in the number of 
your opponents, who conſider you merely as 
an invader ; as a ſoldier, whoſe pretenſions exiſt 


but in the edge of his ſword ; asa king, whoſe 


ambition graſps at empire, and is indifferent 
by what means it is to be obtained. Can you, 
then, in the ſober moments of reflection, 
authoriſe the world to ſay, its ſuſpicions 
were juſtly founded, by condemning a people 
whoſe reſiſtance proceeded from ſuch heroic 
principles? a people, who, every inch of 
ground they diſpute with you, prove them- 
ſelves more worthy of participating thoſe bleſſ- 
ings which your heart is ample enough to be- 


ſtow. Yes, my lord, fearful though I am of 


offending, I muſt ſtill contend, you have not a 
ſhadow of authority over the lives of your 


priſoners. They owe you no fealty, for they 


have ſworn you no allegiance: they oppoſed 

you from a principle of duty, and, by their op- 

poſition, proved themſelves heroes, 
Ber, 
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Bur, my lord, ſuppoſing many of your op- 
ponents to be convinced of the juſtice of your 
cauſe; yet, can you think they could have 
conducted themſelves but nearly as you have ex- 
perienced? Power, ſuch as Philip's, “ will be 


_ obeyed, and little would it brook a contradicti- 


on to what it is determined to perform : nor, 
were there a citizen, whom France had com- 
manded to his ſtandard, leſs prompted by inter- 
eſt than juſtice, to refuſe ſuch a command, 
would he eſcape puniſhment and conſtraint. 


Hence, it is, if their reſiſtance was founded 


on a principle of duty, they muſt merit, nay 


| almoſt enforce your admiration ; but, if ariſing 


from the overbearing influence of compulſion, 


a tear, at leaſt, is due to the fate of an un- 


happy people, whom, if they are to be puniſh- 
cd for doing what they could not avoid, you 
reduce to the fate of the hapleſs mariner, who 
flings himſelf into a mercileſs ocean, to eſcape 
the conflagration of his ſhip! 


. To theſe reaſons for reſcinding the ſen- 
tence you have pronounced upon the unhappy 


burghers, let me add the miſtaken policy of put- 


| ting 
* Philip, King of France. | | 
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ting it into execution. Could ſuch dreadful pu- 
niſhment cruſh all oppoſition ; could national 
intereſt be urged as a plea of excuſe to the 
world; could you hope in future that your arms 
would be crowned with ſucceſs, yet, even were 
theſe ſuppoſitions true, a wounded conſcience 
would ſtill reproach you with the ungenerous 
action; the very foundation of ſovereignty, 
the people's love, would be ſhaken; and the 
idea of being an execrated king, would deprive 


you of the fruits of conqueſt! But, experi- 


ence forbids theſe ſuppoſitions! Victory is 
fickle; and, for aught our narrow foreſight 
can perceive, ſhe may reſt to-morrow on the 
ſtandard of Philip. Should this happen, and 
the madneſs of paſſion urge you to the imme- 
diate execution of thoſe illuſtrious citizens — 
what may be the conſequences? Alas! my 
tongue fails, and my blood is frozen at the 
thought!—May not a torrent of Engliſh blood 
but I will not pain you with my ſuggeſtions; 
I will invite, ſolicit, on my knees entreat you 
to revoke a ſentence which diſhonours you, 


and to endeavour by lenity to obtain, what 


from cruelty you can never hope. 
| Tus r, 
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Tx us me, fir, cruelty will beget complaint, 
and the hundred tongues of complaint, will 
ſpeak and be heard, tho' all mankind were deaf. 
Be not obſtinate, then, nor hope, by rigour, 
to intimidate your opponents; for, from the 


moment you begin to perſecute, you will give 


exiſtence to an Hydra, which, though you were 
another Hercules, ſhall mock the inability of 
your arm! Beſides, my lord, conſider how the 
world would reflect upon your character. Be- 


cauſe you are here ſuperior to the controul of 


law, would you, therefore, renounce the feel- 
ings of a man, or the generoſity of a con- 


queror? would you enable the public to ſay, 


that you became a tyrant, becauſe you might 
be a tyrant with impunity ? no! my lord, 
this were a ſpecies of infamy and cowardice, 
you can never ſtoop to: it were an example 
of ſuch cruelty and vice, as you can never 
ſet before a generous people. The brave 


man is always merciful; and the more power 
he has to puniſh, the leſs will he exert it! The 


time has been when you thought thus: when I 


have known compaſſion, in ſome meaſure, con- 
vert you into the perſon of the ſufferer: when 
| | YOu 
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you have melted at diſtreſs, and, being con- 
vinced there were more opportunities to injure | 
than aſſiſt, you exulted in the moment of com- 
municating happineſs. Am I not till to think 
that benevolence ſubſiſts in your nature, and 
that you ſtruggle againſt its influence, but from 
private and partial motives? Conquer theſe, my 
Edward, if ſuch there are—ſhew for what rec- 
titude and dignity you were formed—be equita- 
ble, and be—yourſelf! 


HrrRERTO that happy continence of mind 
has been yours, which could neither be elated by 
the ſyren ſmiles of proſperity, nor depreſſed 
by the frowns of diſappointment! you have 
poſſeſſed that gentle, but noble diſpoſition, 
which wore honours without pride ; ſupported 
power without inſolence; and alike contemn- 
ed the tyrant and the ſlave. But, alas! my 
Edward, the picture ſeems reverſed ; and, as if 
you were intoxicated with ſucceſs, you have al- 
moſt forgotten that he is the meaneſt ſlave who 
cannot rule himſelf, and the worſt of tyrants 
who puniſhes to diſplay his power. 


I wovLD induce you, my lots; to conſider 
how enviable you might make your ſtation 


That 
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That ſtation gives you power—that power ena- 
bles you to be merciful----and, in being merci- 
ful, would you not emulate the moſt glorious 
attribute of heaven? Meer power, my lord, is | 
but an hungry vulture ; but power with mer- 
cy is the bird of Jove with the heart of a dove. 
"Tis the true ſymbol of heaven; amiable tho' 
awful, and enticing even at the moment it com- 
mands. Power is for the man of reaſon, not 
for the tyrant: for him, who, happily ſubordi- 
| "nate to prudence, exerts it but to bleſs; not for 

the being who confeſſes himſelf a ſlave to paſ- 
ſion, and hopes to ruſh like a whirlwind to the 
gratification of his wiſhes, but creeps, alas 
on the tardy limbs of the tortoiſe. Power, ſir, 
is but a depoſit in your hands; 'tis not your 
own, but originates with heaven; 'tis a dele- 
cated bleſſing for the good of thouſands, and 
not a partial gift for the aggrandizement of 
one. And can you, then, convert this bleſſing 
into a curſe, and, thwarting that benevolent 
will, which 1s infinite in mercy, at once o'er- 
leap the bounds of ſo ſacred a truſt, and proſ- 
titute the nobleſt prerogative of to en- 


mity, and revenge ? 
You 
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You frown, my love! you chide me with 
your looks !—But know, my lord, tho' fate 
were in that frown ; tho' every look were the 
look of a bafiliſk, ſtill ſhould ſincerity be bold, 
and love importunate, while there remained an 
hope to the hapleſs Philippa of ſaving her Ed- 
ward from himſelf !---What would you more? 


Calais is yours, and Valois trembles! Would you 
---but let not an echoe waft it to the liſtening 


ears of Britain, for Britain is brave, but mer- 
ciful as brave, invincible in arms, and as in- 
vincible in honour---would you---who taught 
the navy of your country to ride commandreſs 
of the ſea; whoſe example gave vigour to the 
old, and courage to the-young ; who, ſcorn- 
ing the puny artifices of France, would tri- 
umph by the deeds of manhood in the field, 
not by the inſidious negociations of the politi- 
cian in the cabinet---but, above all, would 
you—who ſaw your other ſelf, * your ſon, 
my hero! my boy] vigour ſcarce ripened on 
his cheek, or manhood budded on his chin--- | 
would you—who beheld this eaglet of your | 
W own 
Edward the black prince, 


— 
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own neſt, this hero in nonage, ſhining amidſt 
the glow of battle, and teaching France to 
cronch---would you, I ſay, degenerate into a 
coward, inſult the vanquiſhed, and with hal- 
ters diſgrace the necks of thoſe, for whoſe 
brows, you ſhould pluck the laurel even from 
your own? But, what did I ſay?---Nay, my 
lord, perſiſt in your ſanguinary purpoſe, and 
you ſhall at once create ſo many heroes to give 


ſplendour to the annals of hiſtory, and immor- 
' talize your own diſgrace ! 


O, $18, hard is my taſk; hard is the fate that 
obliges me to plead before you the cauſe of 
virtue in diſtreſs! But, in the name of con- 
ſiſtency I beſeech you, continue to hear me; 
you whom conqueſt, the moſt ſignal and ho- 
nourable that hiſtory has to record, could not 
divert from the glorious purpoſes of humanity. 
For, was it not Edward that guided the battle 
at Creſſy? and, on the ſame ſcene, did not the 
ſame Edward bid viQory pauſe, that he might 
aſſiſt the wounded, and give ſepulture to the 
dead ? Some days were ſpent in theſe ennobling 


K works 
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works of piety ; to the hero, how great! to the 
man, how glorious! Edward in arms, then 
outdid Edward—but Edward in mercy emu- 
lated heaven! How, my lord, can you forget 
that auſpicious moment, which at once evinced 
your bravery and benevolence? or were the 
praiſes which the world beſtowed, or the in- 
ward ſatisfaction experienced, ſo little to be 
wiſhed for, that, now, when they might be 
renewed by the ſame humanity, they are diſ- 
regarded and contemned? Look back, my lord, 
to paſt events; recall one of thoſe the moſt 
ſignal, perhaps, that ſhall ennoble hiſtory. Your 
own feelings will inform you 'tis of Aiguillon * | 
would ſpeak. Yes, my lord, the ſcene lives in 
idea; you ſee your gallant people endure all 
the miſeries of a ſiege, with an uncomplaining 
patience—you mark the inflexible loyalty of 
your ſoldiers, which, though their city has been 
ſtormed one and twenty times in a week, 1s 
ſill able to repel Normandy, and repel him 
with diſgrace—ls not this great—is not this 


* A town of Agenois in France, which in 1346 held out a 
ſiege againſt John, duke of Normandy. ES 
glorious — 
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glorious—it is! it is! for Edward aſſents with 
a tear !—O! then, my lord, be conſiſtent; prize 
in Calais what you have honoured in Aiguillon, 
and, even in a foe, do juſtice to that ſpirit, 
which has ſo often conquered for you. 1 


Is, fir, I ſolicited any thing unreaſonable—if 
my petitions were not ſanctified by juſtice, and 
founded on truth—if it was a Nero, or a 
Dionyſius I was entreating, my ſoul might bode 
a refuſal! but, when the equity of my wiſhes 
cannot be denied—when' Edward is my judge, 
am I to fear for the further miſeries of the 
diſtreſſed ? Can you, who have been half an 
age ſeeking occaſions to do good and perform- 
it! can you, who were never the enemy of 
Juſtice; who added luſtre to dignity by humanity 
and compaſſion ; whoſe generous ſympathy 
extended to all mankind can you, I ſay, with 
a ſordid littleneſs of mind, forget yourſelf in 
a ſtruggle to overcome that ſpirit of philanthropy 
which ennobles every action? Can you 
heſitate a moment, when you reflect that 
even the prerogative of conqueit gives but 

R 2 _— 
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a power over the freedom and property of the 


captive? Ves, my lord, they have a right to 


the ſecurity of life. They have a right to 
more, much more, than, upon an occaſion of 
infinitely greater provocation, you unſolicit- 
edly performed. When Philip, the haughty 
Philip “, ſacrificed his Britiſh captives to a 
ſanguinary revenge, did Edward retaliate? On 
the contrary, did he not, with an heroiſm 
worthy of himſelf, ſubdue reſentment; leave 
the murders to the vengeance of een and 
experience a reward in that ſabbath of the 


mind, which is the conſtant enjoyment of the 
truly virtuous, | 


STILL, my lord, my fears inform me, you 
are rivetted to your purpoſe If it be ſo—if 
your generoſity cannot determine you—if, in 
this ideal plentitude of power, you ſcorn 
adhering to that ſyſtem, you ſo gloriouſly 
begun—if the wiſhes of your people, the 
prayers and intreaties of your child, and your 
wife, are unavailing—if you diſregard the 


| * King of France. 
| con- 
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conſequences of ſuch an ation—the hatred and 


contempt of France—the diſaffection of Eng- 
land, taught no longer to eſteem what ſhe once 
_ adored—at leaſt deceive not yourſelf with 
Imaginary hopes of advantage; let not the 
gleam of a momentary thought give colour to 
ſuch a deception—and, though you diſregard 
the imbecility of a woman's arguments, diſ- 
regard not the reproaches of the injured, or the 
feelings of a man; thoſe feelings which yonder 


proſpect might arouſe, methinks, to tendereſt 


ſympathy—See Calais, how fallen !—ſee her 


pride humbled to the duſt! Here, Grief, ſitting 


like an hermit, ſolicits ſorrow to himſelf ! 
There, gentle as a dove, Affection fixes her 
eyes on the beloved object! Here, Age, in the 
bitterneſs of his heart, laments the tardineſs 
of death! and there, Infancy ſmiles at its mo- 
ther's woes!—But look ! my lord, 'tis patriotiſm 
in the perſon of Vienne! his neck bound with 
an halter whoſe brows ſhould be wreathed with 
everlaſting laurel ! Hark! he cries to his il- 
luſtrious companions—* Is this the meed of an 
1 honourable reſiſtance ? is it thus the gallant 


« Edward 
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Edward deems of valour? and are we to 
e periſh for being men? But, be it ſo—he ſhall 
«* ſee we are not to fall unrevenged! and, even 
in our laſt agonies, we will look with con- 
« tempt on the mercileſs Briton—ſmile in a 
« conſciouſneſs of our own glory—and convince 
him that virtue is happineſs, even in death; 
and guilt, at beſt, but ſplendid miſery !'—If 
this proſpect cannot excite, or this language 
command your feelings for ſuch diſtreſs! pro- 
ceed on your purpoſes—emulate the cruelty of 
Carthage! and, while envy exults in the ruin 
of your fame, enjoy the certainty of having 
obtained an immortality of diſgrace—Will you 
not proceed? will you not perform the deed? 
 —and, having triumphed over the feelings of 
nature, take ſhame and remorſe for your cter- 
nal gueſts ?—Nay, raſh man, you ſhall not ſtir 
—Cruſh me! torture me in every nerve—but 
ruſh not on your own diſgrace! By all that 
is gentle and generous—by all that is merciful 
and forgiving—by all that is intereſting and 
precious! I conjure you deſiſt free thoſe cap- 
tives—ſubdue your paſſions—and return to 
yourſelf — 


\ 
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yourſelf But, what do I ſee! a tear in my 
Edward's cye! and compliance ſmiling on his 
face! Yes! bountiful heaven! I am not de- 
ceived! Pierre is free Philippa has ſucceeded, 
and Edward is the hero; for Edward hath 
conquered himſelf! 
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